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ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


Bramante, Rafael and Michael An- 
gelo were among the architects who 
helped rear the mighty structure of 
St, Peter’s. Michael Angelo built the 
great dome of St. Peters which rises 609 
feet in the cloudless sky. It was his 
boast that he would take the Pantheon 
up and lift it into the air, afeat which 
he actually accomplished in the dcme 
of St. Peter’s. The Pantheon is the 
only ancient edifice of Rome which is 
still in perfect preservation, having 
been converted into a Christian 
- Church, where the late Victor Emma- 
nuel is now buried. Itis a round 
building, 140 feet in height and 140 
feet in diameter. The dome of St. 
Peters has even a larger diameter, 
and rises 308 feet above the roof. It 
was to raise money for building this 
church that the notorious Tetzel, in 
the time of Leo X, traversed Germany 
selling indulgences, which roused 
Martin Luther to nail up his theses 
in 1517, and did more than anything 
else to kindle the Reformation and 
lead to the modern period of Protes- 
tantism. 

It is useless to repeat the impres- 
sions made as the surprising beauty 
and magnitude of this vast building 
met ‘your gaze. There is not much, 
however, in St. Peter’s that inspire 
pious ‘feeling and reverent worship; 
not at least to the evangelical mind. 
St. Peter’s was conceived-and built, 
not so much to worship God and 
glorify Christianity, as to glorify the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic _hier- 
archy. As you walk about in these 
vast spaces and gorgeous chapels, 
you see haughty priests and ecclesias- 
tics in glittering robes, chanting with 
stentorian voices, or praying in an 
unknown tongue, which is neither 
edifying nor inspiring. Beggars 
dog your footsteps, and crowds of 
devotees are continually kissing the 
toe of a bronze image, said. to have 
been originally a heathen idol of 
Jupiter, now christened as St. Peter. 
But all the mummery here witnessed 
need not divert from that which is beau- 
tiful in art, or suggestive in history. It 
will take you several days to explore 
the whole and all its objects and 
treasures. You trudge up to the top. 
and walk about the streets of houses 
there; the great paved roof looks like 
a village, with its streets and public 
squares, its houses for the working- 
men, of whom there is a large force 
to keep things in repair. 

Adjoining the church of St. Peter's 
is the Sistine Chapel, the palace of 
the Vatican, with its museums and 
vast treasures of art and literature; 
the hoary old inquisition, with its 
machines of torture and dangerous, 
bloody memories; the gardens of the 
Vatican, and other localities which 
cannot be described in detail. In the. 
Sistine Chapel are the great wall 
paintings of Michael Angelo, and in 
the galleries other works of his, 
master-pieces of human art; in the 
library of the Vatican, the Codex 
Vaticanus, one of the oldest copies of 
the Greek New Testament, dating 
from the fourth century. So exten- 
sive are the buildings and rooms, and 
so immense the treasure, that you 
can wander here for days and hard- 
ly get more than a confused and be- 
wildering idea of the whole. Rome 
grows on you the longer you remain. 
You feel that you are in the center of 
the world’s history, and every day 
brings stimulus to thought and mem- 
ory and imagination that never can 
be lost. The treasures of art which 


you behold belong not only to Italy, ° 


but to the world. Works of art are 
immortal. 
Transfiguration lives. These great 
works command the homage and 
reverence which are due the highest 
creations of the human intellect. The 
man who has put on canvas concep- 
tions which are worthy to live has left 
a legacy to the humanrace. “When 
I think,” said an old monk, who was 
accustomed to show paintings on the 
walls of his monastery,“how men come, 
generation after ~ generation, to see 
these pictures, and how they pass 
away, but these remain, I sometimes 
think that these are the realities, and 
that we are the shadows.” _ 

Outside the entrance to the Vatican 
a uniformed official of the Italian 
Government continually paces to and 
fro, to keep watch on those who come 
_ and go, and to prevent visitors or 
others from removing anything from 
the museum and galleries. The Vati- 
can and its galleries, while they are 
entirely in the possession and under the 
control of the Pope, are regarded as 
the national property of the people 
of Italy, and should the. Pope. ever 
leave Rome they would be instantly 
confiscated and. made national. _. 

The Pope calls himself the prisoner 
of the Vatican, though he is perfectly 


Rafael is dead, but the’ 


free to go about the city, or Italy, or 
the world, if he pleases; although in 
that case he would bea subject of 


present he is not. While he remains 
in the ‘Vatican he is not- under the 
jurisdiction of the Italian govern- 
ment, and is. wholly free from the in- 
terference of any outside authority. 
He is allowed to keep his own ser- 
vants and officials, and a small band 
of Swiss soldiers, who stand in the 
entrance to the Vacitan, more orna- 
mental than useful. Otherwise, the 


temporal power of the Pope has dis-. 


appeared, never again to return. He 
has been compelled, in these latter 
days, to walk the valley of humilia- 
tion. Just when the dogma of in- 
fallibility was proclaimed in Rome in 
1870, Louis Napoleon rushed into 
war with Germany, the result of 
which was that the French emperor, 
the chief supporter of the Papacy 
(who for twenty years had kept an 
army in Rome to hold the Pope on 
his throne) was stricken down, and 
the first place was taken in Europe 
by a Protestant power. Germany 
had already humbled the other great 
Catholic power of Europe to the con- 
fusion and dismay of the Pope and 
his councillors. “The world is com- 
ing to an end,” exclaimed Cardinal 


he heard of the great victory of Ger- 
many over Austria at Sadowa in 1866. 


stripped of his power and his prestige, 
which once so acted upon the imagi- 
nation of men that, like Cesar, “his 
bend did awe the world,” and he is 
simply the innocent spiritual head or 
bishop of the Catholic Church. 
Through the good offices of a 
Roman Catholic fellow-traveler, I se- 
cured a ticket of admission to a 
meeting in the Vatican of the stu- 
dents from the Papal College, pre- 
sided over by the Pope, and thus I 
had an opportunity of.seeing the 
present head of the Roman Catholic 
world. This aged and benevolent- 
looking old man, Leo XIII, as he is 
called, wore a white surplice, and sat 
on an elevated cushioned chair for 
nearly two hours, listening to stu- 
dents’ orations in Latin, at the end 
of which he himself arose, and de- 
livered an energetic speech of five 
minutes’ length, in the same unknown 
tongue, and then dismissed us with 
his blessing. We had been ushered 
into the apartment by some grand 
official, dressed in flaming livery; the 
Pope himself was guarded by two 
soldiers, who stood on either side of 
his chair with glittering helmet and 
drawn sword; the cardinals were ar- 
rayed in scarlet, and we humbler 
people of the audience were requir- 
ed, as a condition of admission, to 
appear in full dress suits and white 
ties. What would poor old Peter, 
the fisherman of Galilee, have said if 
he he could have seen his successors 
surrounded by all this trumpery and 
finery! 

The Pope has shut himself up 
closely in the Vatican, and for years 
has not gone outside of it; but this is 
not necessary, for he has a private 
park in the enclosure of the Vatican, 
and horses and carriages, so that he 
can drive out and take his airing at 
his pleasure every day. He calls 
himself a prisoner, but his “prison” 
is a large one—a palace, with hun- 
dreds of richly furnished apartments, 
where he is surrounded with luxury 
and splendor, and where pilgrims 
flock to him from all parts of the 
earth. It is a princely retreat for 
one in his old age, and a grand thea- 
tre on which to assume the role of 
martyr. 

The superstition and despotism of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which so 
long dwarfed the minds and souls of 
men, are passing away. With poli- 
tical freedom Italy is also achieving 
religious freedom. Seven Protestant 
denominations, with sixty or more 
schools, are planted in Rome alone, 
and their motto is, “Here we are, and 
here we shall stay.” Italy, that 
land of ancient memories and world- 
wide influence, has entered upon a 
new era in her national life and in 
the world’s history. The papacy, 
infallible and immutable asit is, must 
change, too; it must move on, or be 
overwhelmed in the march of prog- 
ress. The Roman Catholics them- 
selves begin to recognize that the 
temporal power of the Pope has pass- 
ed away, never to return. There are 
nearly 200 organized Protestant 
churches in Italy, besides assemblies 
where service is conducted in Eng- 
lish, French and German. The Wal- 
-denses have about 100 churches, with 
15,000 communicants and 5,000 in 
the Sunday-schools. 


In France, if you pee a fairly well- 
dressed man, whose shoes have soles 
an inch thick, it is safe to address 


him in English. 


the laws like any one else, which at: 


Antonelli, the Pope’s Secretary, when 


And so the Pope has :been gradually 


A REVIVAL OF RELIGION AND ITS | 
OUTCOME, 


BY REV. 8S. BRISTOL. i 


Some days since, the writer fell in 


with a Los Angeles lawyer of his ac- 


quaintance, and made some inquiries: 
of him, relative to the Mills meetings 
being held there. He had attended 
but one, but spoke depreciatingly of 
them in strong terms. They were 
unduly exciting people. Some were 
becoming crazy. And he spoke of 
one lady, particularly, whose hus- 
band had become alarmed, and had 


forbidden her to attend the meetings, | 


she had become so anxious about he 
salvation and that of others, I re- 
plied that I had, in the course of 4 
long life, witnessed a large number. 
of such visitations of the Holy Spirit, 
and generally found some who would 
talk about the work of grace much 
as he did. But admitting that some 
such incidental evils accurred in con- 
nection with the revival, was there 
not a preponderance of benefits result- 
ing,which far, far overbalanced them ? 
This conversation with the lawyer 
led me to think of the value of a re- 
vival,and particularly the value of that 
in which the writer was converted; its’ 
value to him, and to his immediate 
neighbors and associates. That revi- 
val occurred sixty-two years ago next 
August and September, and there has 
been ample time to figure upon the 
solid: and permanent results. It-was 
in a town a dozen miles north of New 
Haven, in Conn. It was brought 
about by a three-days meeting, at 
which Rev. Dr. Taylor of Yale Semi- 


nary did the preaching, and not 


specially different from similar revival 
meetings held by him in other towns 
in that region. I think about one 
hundred were hopefully converted in 
the whole town, and the church 
greatly quickened and enlarged. But 
I wish to speak about what that re- 
vival occomplished in my own im- 
mediate neighborhood; I might al- 
most say school district. 

1. Beginning at home, himself a 
boy of fifteen, was converted, con- 
verted out of a family which on neith- 
er father, or mother’s side, could call 
to mind a male member of an evan- 
gelical church, however far back 
the search was made in ancestral 
lines. Yes, he’was hopefully conver- 
ted, and after him, largely doubtless 
as the result of that revival, two sis- 
ters and a brother, until the whole 
family was on the Lord’s side. One 
of the sisters became the wife of an 
able and devout preacher, and for 
more than forty years was his devout, 
able and most consistent supporter 
in his gospel work. The boy, or youth 
of fifteen first spoken of, became & 
preacher of the gospel, aud since he 
writes this letter, will not speak 
further of himself. 

2. Amile north of his father’s house 
lived another boy, near his age, and 
between him and himself, had sprung 
up a warm friendship, who was also 
converted soon after, and we think 
under the influence of that revival. 
None of his ancestors, so far as the 
writer knows, were religious. But 
the boy came out for Christ—him- 
self about fifteen years old—and since 
then, his brothers all of them, we 
believe have done the same. One 
of them died a few years since, in the 
city of New Haven, and was for many 
years regarded as one of the most 
influential and devout laymen in the 
whole city. The brother first spoken 
of became a preacher of the gospel, 
of rare force as a preacher, success- 
ful and beloved by his people, as few 
ministers have been, during a minis- 

of more than forty years. 

3. A half mile or so from the house 
of the last mentioned, lived another 
boy near our own age, who was also 
converted, as the writer thinks, fair- 
ly under the influence of that revival. 
His parents were very poor. For 
years they lived in a house, a part of 
whose roof had fallen in. I remem- 
ber calling there when half the 


‘house was filled with snow, and how 


the family huddled around the fire 
to keep from treezing, I think the 
father was a cripple, and that they 
were among the temperate, industri- 
ous and honest poor. This boy, Ed- 
mond, and his brother, also was con- 
verted and grew up a godly and most 
generous Christian. He was remark- 
able for his regular and systematic 
gifts to causes of benevolence. He 
was for years deacon of the large Con- 
gregational church in Meriden, Conn., 
and died a few years since, lamented 
by the whole city. 

4. A mile and a half or so, north 
of the last mentioned, lived another 
lad not far from our own age, whe, 
under the influence largely of the 
two boys first mentioned, was also 
brought to Christ. He too, has be- 


come a power in the land, and his |. 


name and character and works in 
gospel lines are known all over the 


State of Connecticut. N6o laymen in 
Meriden, Connecticut—a city of 20,- 
000-——has held as high a religious 
position, or is so widely known, and 
respected as he. A fair record of 
his life as a Christian, would fill a 
volume. I have given a brief sketch 
of four boys—all under sixteen— 
where the revival, to which I refer 
occurred, and whose conversion may 
fairly be attributed to it, and all liv- 
ing at least two miles from the yil- 
lage, to show what a revival may do 
even outside of the locality of its 
greatest apparent power. I do not 
suppose either the deacons or foster 
of the church thought much while 
the work was in progress, of what it 
was doing and yet to do in the out- 
side districts, from which few of the 
farmers come to the house of God on 
the Sabbath. I have spoken of four 
boys only, and of their work for near 
sixty years subsequently, and of what 
this revival’did for them and through 
them. But the end is not yet! They 
will soon pass to another realm, to 
enter upon a larger growth and a 
greater work—illimitable, unmeasur- 
able! But what of the other, we will 
say, ninety-six converts? What did 
that one revival do for them and their 
work and influence? Measure up it 
all, and then set over against it one 
or two possibly injured for a time. 
Brethren, have we duly estimated the 
value of a revival? “There shall be 
a handful of corn on the top of the 
mountain; the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon!” 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


The readers of Tue Paciric have be- 
come familiar with the Congregation- 
al College located at Claremont near 
Pomona. Closing exercises of the 
college took place June 19th to 22d, 
and were of more than usual interest. 
The exercise of greatest interest was 
the Freshman prize debate. The de- 
bate was peculiar in that the four 
speakers presented an entirely inde- 
pendent argument upon the question: 
“qWith what political party should a 
young man identify himself?” one 
speaking for the Democratic Party, 
one for. the Republican Party, and 
two for the Prohibition Party. The 
Chairman, Judge Blades of Pomona, 
in reporting the decision of the judges, 
paid avery high compliment to all 
the speakers. He said that he had 
attended many debates, and had been 
asked to act as judge on such occa- 
sions, but he had never heard four 
addresses from young men of the 
Freshman class which were, on the 
whole, so excellent. He commended 
especially the high tone in the style, 
and the self-possession and forceful 
delivery of the participants. 

The College Glee Club has proved 
a pleasant surprise. It has given 
four concerts in neighboring towns— 
Pasadena, Pomona, Ontaria, and Red- 
lands. The character of the young 
men and their good work has made 
an excellent impression. 3 

The present Sophmore class num- 
bers thirteen, and nearly all—possi- 
bly all—will return for the junior 
year. This is the highest class in the 
school. The applications of new stu- 
dents for the coming year are much 
more numerous than one year ago. 
It is expected that a new building, to 
cost $25,000, will be erected by the 
opening of next year. Three new 
professors will enter upon their work 
next fall. All of the teachers of the 
past year will remain. The enroll- 
ment for the past year, not including 
the musical department, has been one 
hundred and twenty-four. On the 
whole; the outlook is exceedingly 
promising. The Board of Trustees 
could use to a great advantage con- 
siderable sums of money, and they 
hope that men and women who be- 
lieve in the Christian College will aid 
in making this school a college of the 
highest grade. The opportunity is 
large, and now is the moment to ac- 
complish the largest results. Rev. 
Dr. MeLean of Oakland, at the last 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, of 
which he is a member, expressed the 
conviction that the progress of the 
next two years would be more impor- 
tant in the permanent establishment 
of the school than any five yéars later. 
This is the only Congregational Col- 
lege in California. It has the sup- 
port of the College and Education 
Society. It has the intelligent ¢o-op- 
eration of all the churches in the Gen- 
eral Association of Southern Califor- 
nia. It has hundreds of annual con- 
tributors to its current expenses. It 
received from the East during the 
past year a pledge of $50,000 toward 
endowment, and is about to receive 
$25,000 for the new building. It is 
an institution in which all of Congre- 


ested. 


—_- 
receives an annual, income of 


Lit 
about $50,000,000 from invalids and 
guests, 


gational California should be inter- | 


Womans Board 
@t the Bacitic. 


PresipentT—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 

Vice-Presipents—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C 
Pond, Mrs. J. M, . Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, 
Mis. F. B. Pullan. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN BRANCH. 


Again we ask you to look with us 
over our record of anether year of 
woman’s work for woman. : 

During the first four months we 
were without a president. The ef- 
forts of the Executive Committee to 
fill the vacancy were unsuccessful, un- 
til at. their earnest request Mrs. Har- 
wood kindly consented to take up 
again the work she had so recently 
laid down. 

We have, however, had a good Fear. 
It has been one of quiet prosecution 
of regular routine work, for the most 
part, many phases of which cannot 
be measured by statistics. Delight- 
ful harmony has marked all our 
counsels, and even death has passed 
us by, nor broken our ranks. We 
cannot, however, forget that one who 
began this work with us, and to whose 
wise counsels, tempered always with 
wisdom and moderation we owe so 
much, sits with us to-day in the sable 
garments of widowhood. Our hearts 
go out to -her in loving sympathy in 
this hour of her loneliness and sor- 
row. 

The record of the year shows no 
large gain in number of new auxiliar- 
ies, but a decided and most encour- 
aging gain in interest and financial 
strength of many of those already or- 
ganized, several having doubled and 
quadrupled their contributions dur- 
ing the year. 

From the First Congregational 
ehurch auxiliary, Los Angeles, we 
have this year received our first leg- 
acy—a bequest of $200 left us by 
Mrs. K. Whiting, an aged sister of 


the church, who, being dead, yet 


speaketh! May this thought find 
like expression many times in our 
history. 

The young people of our churches 
work largely through the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, from which or- 
ganization we are continually recruit- 
ing. We believe the gain to our 
cause would be large and most satis- 
factory if one, chosen from their own 
number, should be appointed by our 
Branch to have special charge of for- 
eign missionary work among them, 
corresponding with all the Endeavor 
societies, and bringing them into unit- 
ed effort. 

The children’s work languishes for 
want of leaders in our church, and 
not because the children are not 
ready. We would suggest that a 
superintendent of children’s work be 
appointed by the Branch, who shall 
stimulate the forming of Mission 
Bands in our churches. 

We would urge upon the attention 
of all the auxiliaries the need of sub- 
scribing for the missionary periodicals, 
“Life and Light” and “Mission 
Studies.” A few copies are taken by 
many of our societies, and we have 
endeavored to supplement, these by 
leaflets and other missionary litera- 
ture. If we would know the needs 
of the wretched women and children 
in heathen lands, we must read. Did 
every woman say, transposing the 
old Roman words, “I am a woman, 
and nothing that concerns woman is 
alien to me,” what an impetus might 
be given to our progress ! 

We count ourselves doubly happy 
in having had with us during the 
year several of our lady missionaries. 
Mrs. Sturges, who has given so many 
years to Christ’s service, touched all 
hearts at the meeting at Escondido, 
as she told her story of mission work 
among the islands of Micronesia. At 
the meeting in October at Pasadena 
we had with us Mrs. Alice G. Gulick, 
@ grand and noble woman, who gave 
us an exceedingly interesting report 
of the progress of Christian educa- 
tion among the young in Spain, es- 
pecially in the schools under her own 
care in San Sebastian. Later in the 
year, a tour among our own churches 
was planned by the Branch for Miss 
Pauline Root, medical missionary to 
Madura, India, who was tarrying in 
California a short time, on her way to 
home and friends in the East. Her 
visit among us we believe to have 
been most helpful and inspiring: 
Charming and attractive in person 
and address, her talks on mission work 
in India, China and Japan, expressed 
with great simplicity and clearness, 
were everywhere listened to with 

e most important event in our 
history has been the culmination of 
our cherished hopes and desires to 
send one of our own daughters to 


looking up and “down 


province of Echigo. 

Very soon after our decision at 
our annual meeting, she left for 
Chicago, where ‘she reeeived special 
training at the Bible Institute for her 
new duties. Shg returned. to her 
home at the end of three months, 
and at once completed her arrange- 
ments to leave for Japan. Several 
churches kindly invited her to visit 
them, where delightful social gath- 
erings and receptions were held, giv- 
ing opportunity for mutual acquaint- 
ance and farewells. She has now 
been for several months engaged in 
school duties in Niigata with all her 
characteristic energy. Although some 
time must elapse before she can speak 
the native language, she has. been 
able to address large audiences of 
the Japanese through an interpreter, 
telling them the storv of the Cross. 


It was very much regreted that 
Miss Denton, coming home on her 
sad errand in August, could not have 
remained longer, that we might have 
looked into her face and renewed our 
assurances of interest in her person- 
ally, and in the good work she is so 
faithfully doing for us in the Master’s 
name. The lives of our missionaries 
are lives of toil and sacrifice. Dr. 
Root tells us we never hear of the 
hard things in ‘the lives of the foreign 
missionary. They do not tell them, 
and we cannot see them. Think for 


moment of all! the home love a 


young woman surrenders; of the in- 
tense longing, at times, for one brief 
hour with mother and friends at the 
home fireside. Let us not forget 


them, but bear them on our hearts — 


and in our prayers continually. 

Our treasurer will have her own 
story to tell as to how well we have 
kept the pledge made one year ago, 
to give $1,200 for the salaries of our 
two missionaries. -Shall we do this 
and no more another year, and in 
the years to come? 

Already I am shadin my. eyes and 
é sliore for a 
consecrated, cultured young woman, 
who shall go to the aid of those tired, 
overworked missionaries in India. In 
no land, perhaps, is the helping hand 
of woman for woman more needed 
than in India. So excluded are their 
lives. that though they die they can- 
not have the attendance of a physi- 
cian, unless (rare thing indeed!) a 
woman physician can be found. 
Thousands of these wretched souls 
are every year passing away, without 
a hand to point them to the way of 
life, without a voice to call them out 
of darkness; for them there is no 
Bible, no Christ, no heaven! Woman, 
and woman only, can reach them. 


The special blessing of God has 
dia, recently. The Holy Spirit has 
been wonderfully poured out in re- 
cent years, and there has been an 


the Methodist Mission alone, last 


year, fourteen thousand of India’s 


sons and daughters were converted | 
and baptized into the Christian 
Church. 
One year ago, when the women of 
our churches said, “We will give 
$1,200 this year, to support two mis- 
sionaries in Japan,” some of us, at 
least, felt that a large measure of 
faith had suddenly been given us. 
We have counted our offerings, and 


asked for, all we expected; but, in 
another church in this city, a conse- 
crated young woman, with a’ heart 
warm with desire to see the world 
converted to Christ, is telling her 
story. Unable to go herself as a 
foreign missionary, she decided to 
send one. God sent her the five 
hundred dollars she needed. She 
then said, “I will send two.” God 
honored her faith, and in a wonder- 
ful but perfectly natural way has 
enabled her to do it. Friends know- 
ing of her intense interest.in this 
cause have, from time to time, sent to 
her, saying, “We wish you to use the 
enclosed draft for your work.” So 
that this young woman is doing as 
much for foreign missions as all the 
women in our churches -in Southern 
California combined. “In the United 
States there are more than ten mill- 
ions of evangelical Christians,” who 
have taken solemn vows to extend 
Christ’s kingdom here. “In America 
thére is one minister to every eight 
hundred souls”; in India, one mis- 
sionary for every three hundred 
thousand souls. Calling to mind to- 
day the prosperity that hag been 


Southern Branch thus 
ar 


, remembering the Christian vows 


our lips have uttered, remembering” 


the wretched women who cry to us 


from desolate places, let us go forth 


to the work of another year, strong 
in His strength, whose we are and 
whom we serve. 


. Harwood sailed in September, 


Caro.ine T. Hanson. 


printed or folded, send postal card to THE Pa- 


going not to Matsuyama as we had 
first expected, but to Niigata, in the 


rested upon mission work in In- 


unparalleled harvest of souls. In 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


The inactivity along the true lines 
of moral reform on the part of the 
intelligent Christian people is deplor- 
able in the extreme. e wrongs 
perpetrated by society must be right- 
ed. Is the Church dead? Is the 
new ethical movement a necessity ? 
Or has the leaven of the new age be- 
gun to work in the Church; and will 
practical ethical action take the place | 
of disputed creed and profitless ar- 
gumentation? To be sure, the ul- 
timatum of Christianity is a life to 
come, but its theory of salvatior 
must depend on a life here—not upon 
creed, but life itself. It is the life of 
man that tells for his eternal good. 
Men cannot be saved by merely lis- 
tening to the utterances of the great 
Supreme Ruler, but by applying the 


truths learned to conduct. If we are 


rightly related to this world, we 
shall be rightly related to the world 
to come. 

Our way to the future world lies 
through the present.. The religion 
of to-day needs a new love of truth— 
applied: The Church of God is be- 
ing tested as never before; its mis- 
sion is the regeneration of society. 
Will the Church stand the test? Will 
it come up from its lethargy, and no 
longer be content to sit down in the 
very midst of the corrupt modern life? 
Willshe feel her responsibility in ap- 
plying reason and godliness in the 
reconstruction of society? Will she 
prove by energetic action that “all 
wealth is life,” that human values 
must be better estimated ? 

Has the Church of God men and 
women ready to begin at once this 
social regeneration? Is it now lead- 
ing out into the highest life—a life 
of searching transformation of aims 
and ideas? Who is to bring the rob- 
beries of trusts, railroads, etc., to an 
end? Who is to crush out of exist- 
ence the giant evil of evils, the liquor 
traffic? Whois to right the wrongs 
of the wage women—thousands of 
whom are, even as I pen these lines, 
staring starvation in the face? Who 
is to purify the social world along the 
line of marriage and divorce laws? 
Who is to protect the children from 
being stunted and dwarfed by over- 
work in factory and store? Who is 
to see that we have a compulsory ed- 
ucation law to the end that all chil- 
dren shall grow up intelligent citi- 
zens? In a word, who is to meet the 
crying evils, and overcome them but 
God’s_ followers. Responsibilities ! 
Aye, who can measure the respon- 
sibility of the Church of God? Yes, 
the Divine power is the remedy. How 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY.—IV. 


BY REV. J. W. BRIAR, JR. 


In my judgment, the most conclu- 
sive argument remains to be stated. 
The moralist fails, no matter what the 
solemn, imposing pretentions of his 
school, to acknowledge the henious 
and damning quality of sin. He pro- 
fesses to have left Sinai and its thun- 
ders, far back in the wilderness of 
hunger and thirst, to have relegated 
the law to that remote desert period 
of ignorance, superstition and par- 
alyzing fear. Though he abhors and 
rejects the law, he can have no true 
conception of love; for love, unmar- 
ried to the law, is the abandoned di- 
vinity of lust. He is equally confus- 
ed on the subject of righteousness 
and guilt, and all images of heaven 
and hell are the sport of his derisive 
fancy. Itseems never to have oc- 
curred to him that a reformation 
whose inception is traceable to a 
motive of selfish interest, passion or 
fear, is utterly unworthy of confi- 
dence. A moral structure, built up 
like the Tower of Babel, as a refuge 
against law and its just penalties, can 
never rise to heaven. Confusion will, 
sooner or later, confound conspiracy, 
and defeat will end in dispersion. It 
is eqnally clear that selfish, aspiring 
men cannot hope by means of their 
earth-built stories to climb into the 
favor of God. | 

The prime, double motive of the 
gospel cannot fail to commend itself 
to every fair and capable mind. 
Holiness alone is grateful and accept- 
able to God; therefore, it should be 
espoused. Sin is exceedingly offensive 
to him; therefore, it should be aban- 
doned. Our happiness and misery, 
our interest and loss,play a subordinate 
part; and this is just as it should be. 
No man begins to aspire, in a true 


and hopeful sense, until he gets 


above those considerations that root 
in the soil of his depraved self-hood. 

I shall hazard. the opinion here, 
that a prime and sovereign presenta- 
tion of the motives of heaven and 
hell, is a gross perversion of the gos- 
pel. Salvation begins, so far as we 
are concerned, with true repentance, 
and the motive thereto is that God is 


just and holy, merciful and forgiving; | 
while our alienation and rebellion 


are intolerable. 
The moralist will never reach a 


— 


ing prudence enjoined by the double., 
sense of personal interest and per- 
sonal safety. Moral men, as we 
should expect, make their morality 
suit their convenience. Such degen- 
eracy cannot fail, where the prompt- 
ing and controlling motives are mere- 
ly prudential. Patriotism itself de- 
generates into a sentiment—a rose- 


colored flame—without tenuity, with-. 


ions are warped into ugly prejudices. 
Love becomes an unholy passion, and 
roams at large im 


tions of the home aré rudely subordi- 
nated to ambition and public interest. 
Attached by a heroi¢ and purely fic- 
titious sentiment to their country, its 
soil, configuration, “traditions, and, 
possibly, its institutions, men are 
ready, like Manlius, to tear their sons 
asunder, or, like Brutus, to hurl them 
from the Tarpeian Rock. ‘Industri- 
ous and frugal. because they conceive 
their interest to lie in industry and 
frugality, men beget generations of 
prodigals and misers. But, I may 
not dwell longer amid the fruitful 
suggestions of this topic. . 

’ The morality enjoined simply as a 
conclusion of science, ‘will not do. 
Men and women who know most, are 
not usually the most perverse. This 
lesson has been taught us on a scale 
of the utmost grandeur. Polite and 
polished nations have plunged from 
the glorified heights of power, into 
utter and hopeless ruin. Like the 
resplendant seraph, who scorned to 
serve, but aspired to reign in heaven, 
they have fallen never to rise again; 
and their lamemtations reach us from 
the fathomless abyss of their infamy 
and despair. | 

That class of moralists who deny 
the Theistic conception of the world, 
seem to us a beggarly company; but, 
we are not more enamored of the 
transcendental, theosophic visionaries, 
whose mild virtues. and whose theo- 
ries are disturbed by the phases of 
the moon; nor their near relations, 
the church building and _ preaching 
Arians, who must have a Christ to 
impart fragrance to their graces by 
the memory of his exemplary suffer- 
ings and love,and who, yet deny him 
every claim to supernatural gift and 
lineage; content to recognize in him 
the working of an occult psychologi- 
cal law whose ultimate disclosure, 
will at least enable the willing few 
to recline— 

‘* On the hills, like gods together, careless 

of mankind.” 

Their expectancy is of a perpetual, 
salient spring of virtue, happiness 
and immortality, yet to be discovered 
in the innermost depths of humanity 
itself. The example of human good- 
ness and human suffering is not of 
adequate power to save a ruined race. 
It does not meet, the requirements of 
our own natures; it does not measure 
up to the demands of a perfect law. 
As a motive, it cannot arouse our 
sluggish natures, passionately in love 
with sin, and sleeping in its embrace, 


| or subdue them when they are wild 


in its intoxicating revels. 


A recent meeting of the Windham 
Co. Association at Plainfield was 
mainly given to the examination and 
approval of three men as ministers of 
the gospel: Edwin A. Waldo of Dan- 
ielsonville, Ct, and Walter and Hi- 
ram Vrooman of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, sons of Hon. H. C. Vrooman, 
Judge of one of the Kansas courts, 
and whose name has been mentioned 
as Congressman at large, and also for 
United States Senator from that State. 
Judge Vrooman has six sons—the 
eldest (27), Frank B. Vrooman, pas- 
tor of the Salem-street church, Wor- 
cestor, Mass; Harry C. Vrooman (25), 
late stated supply at Dayville, Ct., 
now pastor at East Milton, Mass.. 
and still in a seminary; Walter Vroo- 
man (23), recently an editor of the 
New York Recorder, and manager of 
kindergarten play grounds in that 
city, now student in Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mass.; Hiram Vrooman (21), late 
assistant to his brother in New York, 
and now in Harvard University; and 
Carl Vrooman (19), studying in the 
same institution, with the ministry in 
view. Four sons already in the minis- 
try, one near it, and another at home, 
the last of the six. only waiting for 
years and education to follow in the 
same track. The four brothers now 
ministers of the gospel of the Congre- 
gational order were at Plainfield; all 
of them are men of great promise. One 
had left a salary of forty dollars a 
week because he thought his opportu- 
nities would be greater as an ordained 
minister; and the end and aim of all 
is to save men.— Herald. 


King Bomba had a very fine army. 
I remember once seeing one of its 
regiments paraded. The officer in 
command shouted “Faccia feroce! ” 
(furious face), on which each soldier 
glared in-a most terrible fashion and 
ground his teeth. I asked afterward 
the meaning of this, and I was told 
tiat it was part of the Neapolitan 
drill, for it was thought that any 
enemy would be dismayed by merely 
looking at such warriors in their 
wrath. As a matter of fact, the 
Neapolitan army itself always ran 
away; but this is a mere detail.— 


Mr. Geo. Singer is now on his 
third year of a life of faith in New- 
foundland. He first visited that isle 
with his aged friend, Rev. Dr. Sall, a 
Church of England chaplain, who had 
}spent the chief part of his life in that 
ritualistic isle. Mr. Singer himself 
was formerly a Church of England 
minister, but has lived on apostolic 
lines for over seven years. He is a 


| A look of vexation, or a word cold- 
ly spoken, or a little help: thought- 


out temperature, innocuous! Opin- 


lessly withheld, may produce long is- 
sues of regret.— Spurgeon. 


uest of prey. 
Even the pure and hallowed affec- | 


literary and Edacatienal. 
| “The Evolution of Christianity” is 

an ambitious title for the small book 

‘of 258 pages in which Lymen Abbott 

has given to the public the Lowell 

lectures which he delivered at Boston, 

‘and which at the time aroused a 

large amount of surprise and inter- 

rogation. The lectures were given 

in an extempore way and as such are 

admirable examples of how much 

close thinking can be compactly ad- 
dressed in this popular way to arath- 
er select and critical audience. This 
lecturer is a master of straight for- 
ward English speech. He has taken 

the liberty to write out, add some- 

what to, and slightly to modify what 
was uttered before the audience. 

His chapters are “Evolution and Re- 

ligion,” “The Evolution of the Bible,” | 
of “Theology, of the Church, of Chris- 

tian Society, of “The soul,” The Secret 

of “Spiritual Evolution” and the “Con- 

summation of Spiritual Evolution.” 
It will be seen that the favorite word 

stays by him from beginning to end. 

We think that the favorite word is 

called to do more service than ought 

to be laid upon one term. Still there 

is a fascination in the single thought, 

that all that is owing to what was al- 

ready resident in the world before it, 

and that the process is forever for- 

ward to something forever variant 

and more complex. There is so 

great amount of fertile suggestion 

‘along this line that any subject treat- 

ed is sure at first to have freshness. 

Dr. Abbott is himself fresh; he takes 

wide and quick surveys of large fields 

of vision. His glances are brighter than 

the scrutiny of many an other man. 

He is fond of contrasts; but that term 

in the contrast which he disfavors 

suffers somewhat more than it should. 

The new theology is hardly so much 

richer than the old, as one would 

think from reading his antitheses. 

When he says, for instance, that 

“Latin theology forgot that God is 

love and knew him only as power,” 

or that “Calvin robbed the Gospel of 

all power,” we must remember that 

he does not mean all he says. So the 

reader who glides along in the rapid 

current of these pages, needs to make 

some interrogation points, while mov- 

ed also to no little admiration. Houg- 

ton, Mufflin & Co. $1.25. 


| 


We were thinking, as we looked 
over the pages of Rev. F. E. Clark's 
“Looking out on Life,” of the approv- 
al which the good girls will give to 
almost all he has to say to them. For 
he is sensible and earnest, and his 
pattern for them is accordant with 
their instincts and best examples. 
But what can be done to get the girls 
of lower standards and tastes to take 
this wholesome and kindly and inter- 
esting advice? It is a great thing 
for a moralist and religious teacher 
to be interesting. But the father of 
Christian Endeavor has the gift. He 
has embodied in these pages many 
bright and pertinent words which 
have been culled from his wide cor- 
respondence and intercourse with 
mothers and other wise friends of the 
young. The book is in neat form 
and print. D. Lathrop Co., Boston, 
75 cents. 


The service of prayer in which a 
minister leads a congregation, is not 
regarded sufficiently by most men 
who are called to render it. Yet, in 
non-ritualistic congregations,this part 
of the order of: exercises, instead of 
being less worthy of attention, is more 
worthy. Supposably, most who used 
to go to hear Henry Ward Beecher, 
went because he was a great master 
of address to men. But the little 
volume, “A Book of Prayer,” from the 
reports of the stenographer, T. J. 
Ellinwood, gives opportunity for us 
to see how apt, hearty, reverent and 
confidential was his habit of carrying 
the wants of an audience to God. The 
book has a good likeness of Mr. 
Beecher and is published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


In a well-argued essay of eighty- 
five pages, John A. Wright, Esq., of 
the San Francisco bar, shows that 
there is something wrong, and grow- 
ing more wrong in the judicial sys- 
tem at the present time. He has, 
therefore, endeavored to show how 
to get goed judges, and sketches a 
plan for a scientific judicial system. 
The idea which underlies the system 
proposed, is that the bar shall by the 
constitution of the State be included 
within the judicial system of the State. 
This will secure suitable qualifica-. 
tions for entrance upon the profes- 
sion, insure discipline, and evolve a 
number of lawyers fitted in character 
and attainments for judicial office. 
S. Carson & Co., 75 cents, or in paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
The Overland for June, finishes an- 


‘Hawaiian Islands supply material for 
two articles, and very life-like are the 
pictures of the volcanic region of 
Kilannea. Athletics in California is 
well shown by Mr. P. L. Weaver. 
Very pacific as much of the contents 
are, yet we have also a good article 
on Somali Land, in Africa. Itis hard- 
ly possible for us to sustain, as it 
should’ be sustained, our one maga- 
zine for this side of .the continent. 
We cannot look hopefully on the 
prospect of maintaining more than 


one,’ and that one should ‘be that 


which has won its way by merit dur- 
ing a series of years. . 

The illustrations in the two numbers 
of the Californian Illustrated Magazine 
which have reached us haye been quite 
& surprise for the excellence of the ar- 
tistic work. Some of the literary 
work is also very good. When we 
mention titles like these, we name 
topics that are interesting—‘“ Art in 
Japanese Swords,” “Around Lake 
Tahoe,” “John Muir,” “Pearl Divers 
of the California Gulf,” “The Haunts 
of the Pacific Jew Fish and Some 
American Glaciers.” Who and what 
is the inspiration of this new venture? 


Mills College and Seminary catalogue 
is handsomely illustrated. Certainly 
the buildings and grounds appear 
charming in the pictures, and are 
they not charming themselves? 
There have been some twenty-five in 
the teaching force and 181 students 
in the several departments. 


A humane radicalism pervades 
the Arena, Boston, and M. J. Sav- 
age and Solomon Schindler are 
the great divinities in Mr. Ed- 
itor Flower’s literary pantheon. 
But all three are clearly the product 
of a recent and non-mysterious evolu- 
tion. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 17. 
ACTS Il: 37-47. 


‘The First Christian Church. 
BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


Verse 37. This refers to Peter's 
sermon and its immediate effect. 
Having rehearsed familiar truth, he 
speaks of Jesus as Messiah, telling 
his hearers that they had crucified 
him. The point was well taken, 
though not a person of them had laid 
finger on Jesus. But like Paul at 
the stoning of Stephen, they were 
consenting to the death of Jesus by 
crucifixion. 

“Pricked in their hearts” is graphic. 
It indicates something more than 
uneasiness of conscience, which is ac- 
companied ordinarily by a languid 
disturbance of the feeling that effer- 
vesces presently in forgetfulness. 
They were, in fact, guilty of innocent 
blood, and felt the power of it, and, 
therefore, cried out, “What shall we 
do?” This cry may be regarded sa 
initial to the new life. The blood of 
the innocent Jesus is on every sin- 
ner’s head. Herein is the true nature 
and enormity of sin—its exceeding 
sinfulness. 

Verse 38-40. Here is concise and 
explicit answer to the cry of the con- 
trite heart. Arranged in order the 
directions are as follows: 

1. Repent ye. 

2. Be baptized. 

3. Be ye separate. 

The benefits accruing are these: 

1. Ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

2. Children shall be included in 
the blessing. 

Looking more particularly at the 
directions: 

1. Repent ye. A “godly sorrow” 
for sin is here demanded. The sor- 
row of the world is itself a sin need- 
ing to be repented of. It never rises 
above the level of mere sentiment. 
Floods of tears count for nothing in 
themselves. King David touches the 
right chord when he says: “Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned.” Yet 
he had sinned against himself, his 
friend and the state; but these, 
though great, were nothing compared 
with his sin against God, the power 
of which he felt. 

2. Be baptized. As atest of obedi- 
ence this is essential. The obedient 
only can claim the promises. A gen- 
uine loyalty to Jesus as naturally and 
inevitably looks for water as “fire 
ascending seeks the sun.” 

3. Separate yourselves from sin- 
ners. The illustration of this com- 
mand is furnished in the prince of 
parables. A loving and never-for- 
getting father lifts neither hand nor 
foot to rescue his erring boy till the 
latter separates himself from the 


crooked generation with whom he 


had spent his substance, and with 
contrite heart turns his face and step 
homeward. Then the father flew on 
wings of overwhelming love to meet 
and greet a repentant son who had 
sinned against heaven (chiefly) and 
against his father and himself. 

Verse 41,42. Here it is recorded 
that without delay a great company 
of new believers connected themselves 
with the disciples. This account an- 
swers the oft-asked question if it is 
the duty of believers to join the 
church. “The place for the candle is 
in the stick.” The place for the 
Christian is in the Church, which ‘is 
the Bride of Christ; to dishonor the 
Bride is to insult the Bridegroom. 


‘The place for the lamb is in the 


fold for safety, and where at first 
may be received the milk of the Word 
pata presently the strong meat of 


other and the nineteenth volume. The | tru 


_Steadfastness is continuance from 
right beginnings. How can one con- 
tinue who never rightly takes hold ? 
To persevere becomes after a time a 
passion. “Fixed and immovable” is 
a mild way of putting it. Paul's 
magnificent tribute to steadfastness 
(Rom. viii: 38) is classic, the fruition 
of which is in the m oms, writ- 
ten and unwritten, that mark the 


faithfulness of the loyal followers of. 


Jesus. 
Verse 43,45. Here is pictured the 


in itself. Remarkable also in that it 
finds no considerable imitation. It 
is as much the correct thing now as 
then. It is the patriarchal order. 
The strong should bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak. The inhumanity of 
man to man is almost the invariable 
rule, for the“cinch” is forever applied 
to the weak in order to the aggradize- 
ment of the strong. Jesus made 
himself of no reputation, and came 
to minister. and for the world’s sake 
became poor. (I John iii: 17.) 


Verse 46,47. Illustration is here 
given of the religious life. The tem- 
ple was constantly honored, also the 
home. A cheerful spirit actuated 
them, and this of necessity, for to 
walk with God is emancipation from 
the ills that depress and destroy. 
The common Christian home, the 
Church, is the dearest place on earth; 
next to it is the individual home 
where love and contentment dwell, 
across whose threshold the Son of 
God has entered with his hand up- 
lifted in blessing. From these as 
centers, the disciples radiate radiant 
with blessing, so gaining “favor with 
all the people.” 


Under such conditions additions 
are inevitable. The law is more irre- 
versible than that of the Medes and 
Persians. The sigh of the Church is 
for increase; to this end Paul plants 
and Apollos waters, and if the hus- 
bandry be right, God surely gives 
the increase. 

Reflection. First they were pricked 
in their heart, then after further in- 
struction, “fear came upon every 
soul.” A gospel that does not arouse 
fears is emasculated. First it is un- 
utterable dread, but in due time, un- 
der the ministry of hope, it becomes 
filial awe. The preaching that omits 
the terrors of the Lord needs recon- 
structing. Peter blew the trumpet 
with no uncertain sound. He charged 
murder upon his listeners, and the 
Holy Spirit honored his faithfulness. 
Complicity in that tragedy is as 
chargeable to-day as then, and the 
Holy Spirit honors a right preaching 
and teaching of it. : 


FAITH AND SIGHT. 


I hear men praying everywhere 
for more faith, but when I listen to 
them carefully and get at the real 
heart of their prayers, very often it is 
not more faith at all that they are 
wanting, but a change from faith to 
sight. “ What shall I do with this 
sorrow that God has sent’ me?” 
“Take it up and bear it, and get a 
strength and blessing out of it.” “Ah, 
if. I only knew what blessing there 
was in it, if I saw how it would help 
me, then I could bear it like a plume!” 
“What shall I do with this hard, 
hateful duty which Christ has laid 
right in my way?” “Do it, and 
grow by doing it.” “Ah, yes; if I 
could only see that it would make me 
grow.” In both these cases do you 
not see that what you are begging 
for is not more faith, although you 
think it is, but sight. You want to 
see for yourself the blessing in the 
sorrow, the strength in the hard and 
hateful task. Faith says not, “I see 
that it is good for me, and so God 
must have sent it,” but “God sent it, 
and so it must be good for me.” 
Faith walking in the dark with God 
only prays him to clasp its hand more 
closely, does not even ask him for 
the lifting of the darkness so that the 
man may find the way himself. Mary 
is all faith when she says, “ Do what 
he tells you, and all must come right, 
simply because he is he.” Blessed 
the heart that has learned such a 
faith and can stand among men in all 
their doubts, and darkness, and just 
point to Jesus Christ, and say, * Do 
his will, and everything must come 
right with you. I[ do not know how, 
but I know him. God forbid that I 
should try to lead you, but I can put 
your hand in his hand and bid you 
go where he shall carry you! ”— Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

The necessity for the larger use of 
silver has long been appa:ent to all 
financiers. The impossibitity of se- 
euring such larger use of it in any 
safe way, without some international 
agreement, giving international 
currency to silver coins, has been 
equally apparent to all who know 
how to think and look at facts. The 
one obstacle to the holding of such a 
conference, and the making of such an 
agreement, has been Great Britain’s 
unwillingness to join in any effort 
to solve the problem. As the banker 
of the world, Great Britain has de- 
rived certain very marked advantages 
from the maintenance of the single 
gold standard. She has been unwill- 
ing to relinquish those advantages, 
and so has stood resolutely in the 
way of all negotiations. But among 
the sufferers from the conditions thus 
maintained has been England’s great 
dependency, India, and India’s suffer- 
ing has begun seriously to afflict the 
Lancanshire manufacturers and trad- 
ers who do business with the East. 
It is pressure from Lancanshire, sup- 
ported by mercantile pressure from 
other parts of England, that has in- 
duced the government to accept our 
invitation to consider a question which 
the British government has hitherto 
obstinately refused to consider at all. 
That pressure will grow stronger 
rather than less strong, because the 
Occasion for it is an increasing.— 
World. 


ideal community. It is remarkable ; | Diligence is always rewarded. 
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VAN WESs 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


i222 Pine St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. 8S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1+92. Send for circulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. 1%t. 1892 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen ere and teach 


ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD.-B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, 


tt 


If you want a thorough, ) school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 

Bend fo: catalogue to 


w. W. ANDEBSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


HOITTS 


Qak Grove School 


Bo Ys, 
Millbrae, San Mateo County, Cala. 


In Charge of Ex-State Supt. ef Public 
Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


ESSENTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Col- 
lege or Technieal School, or for active busi- 
ness life. Number of pupils limited. A 
full, first-class corps of teachers. For fur- 
ther information or catalogue, address 

IRA G. HOITT, A.M., . 
junl5-3m 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


OOLLEGE COURSE oorresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains an- 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., oaL. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may be sen! 
to any member of the faculty. 

The usual facilities are granted with but 
small cha 


The September Ist. 
Field Seminary | 
TELEGRAPH AVE, OAKLAND, OAL: 


Boarding f§chool for Young Ladi«s 


Q\TUDENTS prepared for college. ™ 
twentieth year will begin January 6, 1892: 


Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kindergarten and primary for little girls 04 
boys. The spring term commenced Mon- 
day, January 4, 1892. Students prepared 
for the State University and other colleges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For fu!! 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay. 
Oak'and. 


Kindergarten : Training Clas 


Ten months’ course. vee of mark ed - 
ity may part expenses by assisting in 


MISS GRACE E. BARNARD, 


Casteo'St., - OAKLAND, CaL. 
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Circle. 
New Missionary Hymn. 


BY REV. S. F. SMITH, D.D. 


Your thousand voices raise 
In symphony of praise, 
Clear, sweet and strong; 
Tell it with joy unknown, 
Tell it in loftiest tone, 
Jesus is King alone— 
The note prolong. 


He came, He saw, He died, 
Jesus, the Crucified, 
He lives, He reigns; 
In Him all glories meet, 
Kings bow before His feet, 
His foes are mown like wheat, 
His throne remains. 


Born from an infant root, 
Once like a feeble shoot, 
Hopeful and brave, 
The twig has grown a tree, 
Known over land and sea, 
O’er what immensity 
Its branches wave. 


Ride on, triumphant Lord, 


A hundred years record, 


Thy victories won; 
Hasten the glorious day 
When all shall own Thy sway, 
And earth and heaven shall say, 


‘* The work is done.” 


A JAPANESE LUNATIC. 


She was eighteen years of age. 
She had been insane a year when I 
first saw her. During the great dis- 
tress, early in the summer of 1890, 
we were distributing rice to two or 
three hundred of the poor at our sta- 
tion. A mother came for food. She 
told us that she had a mad daughter | 
at home. Some of my assistants went 
to investigate the case. It was a 
wretched, pagan home, one dark, 
miserable room—all the home they 
had for the mother, two sons, and 
this poor, mad girl! The lunatic 
was kept in a cage, a sort of closet 
with bars. When I first visited her 
the spectacle before me was pitiful in 
the extreme. Yet the girl's face, not- 
withstanding its wildness, had some- 
thing sweet and pathetic in its ex- 
pression. She went from side to side 
of her cage, like a poor, wild animal, 
throwing herself from time to time 
against the bars, or trying to climb 
up on them. She was without cloth- 
ing, for she would keep nothing 
about her, but occasionally a piece of 
matting which she would draw 
around herself. 

Sometimes she would become so 
violent that the police would have to 
be called in. Finally they visited her 
at regular intervals during the day. 
What could be done? That one 
question pressed on us. We could 
not leave that poor, caged child—for 
she was little more—to a life in that 
dark, stifling closet. But this case 
brought out the fact that there are 
no asylums for the insane poor in Ja- 
pan. She at last grew so violent she 
was taken to an hospital, where she 
became so.much worse that they were 
obliged to tie her hands and feet. 
This caused her great suffering. She 
refused to eat, and was in danger of 
starvation. They took her back to 
her cage worse than when she left it. 

We had been praying for her all 
along, but now felt that we must 
unitedly in a definite way commit 
her case to God, and so several of us 
did join one evening in such special 
supplication. I can never forget the 
apparent hopelessness of her condi- 
tion as I saw her that day. There 
was her miserable abode, her mother 
ignorant of God—with a vacant, wild 
look in her eye—and her crazed 
daughter peering through the bars, 
throwing at us all she could find in 
her cage. Yet, hopeless as it all 
seemed, that strange, beautiful love 
of Christ seemed welling up in my 
heart for that girl, as though he were 
yearning over her, wanting to bless 
her, wanting to show us how he lov- 
ed her. It seems as if she read my 
thoughts in some undefined way, for 
she looked at me a few moments in- 
quiringly, wonderingly. She let me 
stroke her arm, and speak soothingly 
to her. 

Then, suddenly, the wild look came 
back again. She seized my hand 
with a grasp of iron, so that with dif- 
ficulty I drew it away. Then we sat 
down, and read to the mother from 
the New Testament. My native as- 
sistant, Miss R., read how Jesus heal- 
ed those possessed with evil spirits, 
and told her that he had the same 
power now, and would hear us if we 
prayed for her daughter. We did 
this in very simple words which she 
could understand. Before leaving 
we sang— 

** Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 

At once the mad girl became quiet. 
She stood still listening. I felt sure, 
as we left, that she could be helped 
with the right treatment, such as is 
now given to the insane. Her re- 
sponse to the little we could do to 
soothe and win her proved it. The 
next day the mother came to the re- 
lief station, and said that after we 
left her daughter began to be very 
quiet, and that she had slept nearly 
all night. The week following she 
continued to improve, and wished to 
knit. She talked about the “Jesus 
people,” and wished them to come 
again. I went again to her. Then 
she sent her love to me, and gaid 
that she would come to see me, but 
“the lady must put her name on her 
door,” so she might know it. 

The mother ceased receiving aid, 
for her son was now able to support 
her. We heard, however, favorable 


to time, till one day Miss R. came in} 
| with glowing face to tell me “The 


erazy girl is well!” I was more sur- 
prised than I ought to have been. 
Those whom I sent at once to visit 
her returned rejoicing, huving seen 
her clothed and in her right mind. 
The mother and family said that it 
was God who had healed her, for she 
began to recover after that prayer 
and song. I went myself. By the 
door sat a young woman in exuber- 
ant health, with a brilliant color and 
expression of face. I thought that 
she was a stranger. When my help- 
er said, “It is she,” I was more sur- 
prised, for I did not recognize her. 
No trace remained of that poor, wan 
face and suffering eyes. It was hard 
to believe that she was the once cag- 
ed lunatic. As soon as she caught 


sight of me, such a look of love and 


pleasure came over her counten- 
ance! She arose at once, and pros- 
trated herself to the floor again and 
again. She poured forth her thanks 
to me, and then her mother and 
brother came forward and _ joined 
with her in thanksgiving. We told 
them it was to God they owed their 


thanks, and it was a joy to us to use 


this experience as an appeal to them 
to make him their God. We are now 
praying that this girl may know Je- 
sus as the Saviour of her soul as well 
as the Healer of her body, and be the 
means of leading her family and 
many others to Jesus. : 


It was this girl’s case that made 
Dr. Thwing of Brooklyn see the need 
of free asylums for the insane in Ja- 
pan, and led him to give a lecture on 
the subject at Tokio, July 1, 1890, 
which resulted in the setting on foot 
a movement for that end. While we 
were all waiting and hoping for such 
an asylum for one poor child, the 
merciful Lord undertook her case 
himself, and set her free. 3, 


THE CASE OF THE SOUTHERN UTES. 


There is nothing more flagrant in 
the aciministration of our public af- 
fairs. and nothing more discreditable 
to tue American name, than the man- 
ner 11 which we practically break 
faith with the Indians. This is the 
more discreditable: because they are 
few and helpless. It is by its con- 
duct toward those who cannot help 
themselves that a nation, like a man, 
is judged; and while much is con- 
stantly said about the treachery of 
the Indians, it is a fair question 
whether our own bad faith is not 
quite as worthy of attention. There 
have been constant Indian outbreaks 
and massacres and troubles. But the 
stand of a half million or less of them 
against the encroachments of sixty 
millions of civilized white people, who 
in treating the Indians belie their 
civilization, is a spectacle of pathetic 
heroism. 

Another of these perpetual wrongs 
upon the Indians is now proposed in 
the Senate by the bill providing for 
the removal of the Southern Utes 


from their fertile reservation in Col- 


orado to a mountainous, largely ster- 
ile, and inaccessible tract in Utah, 
Our Indian policy has been distinctly 
declared, and this removal violates it. 
It is Congress, indeed, that makes 
the policy, and it will be Congress 
that in this instance will unmake it. 
But Congress cannot unmake the 
public approval of the policy, nor es- 
cape the public censure of its viola- 
tion. That policy is the civilization 
of the Indians, and, as a primary 
step, their settlements on land in sev- 
eralty. But to force the Utes from 
their present home is to take them 
from the opportunity and means of 
civilization and surround them with 
every temptation to savagery. The 
careful scrutiny of the Indian Rights 
Association, which is a wholly disin- 
terested observation, shows that the 
nature of the proposed land absolute- 
ly prohibits settlement in severalty. 
This is the conclusive reason 
against the removal. It subverts a 
wise policy adopted after long and 
careful deliberation, and frustrates in 
this instance the civilization of the 
Utes. The scheme involves the ex- 
pense of a new military post, and 
prefers the interests of a few persons 
to those of the whole body of the tax- 
paying people and of our well-ma- 
tured policy. The question is not 
whether a few “lazy and good-for- 
nothing Indians” are to be permitted 
to obstruct the advance of civiliza- 
tion, but whether we are to respect 
our own good faith, and to permit 
our course on a great public question 
to be determined by what often 
proves to be the demand of a few 
speculators. If, for instance, we are 
to dislodge Indians from lands which 
we have assigned to them, and on 
which they are living peaceably, be- 
cause some railroad company desires 
the land, why not abandon our de- 
clared intention, make that our de- 
clared policy with all Indians, and 
adhere to it?—Harper’s Weekly. 


RELIGION AND ETHICAL CULTURE. 


There is no true moral improve- 
ment based upon purely ethical cul- 
ture. Theory is not practice; know- 
ing is not doing. The world was 
never renovated—the world would 
have never been renovated—by the 
ethical codes of Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. The morality that enters 
into men’s convictions, that becomes 
part of their very existence, that in- 
fluences their lives and braces them 
up to resist or forbear from wrong 


accounts from the family from time 


doing under the most trying circum- 


stances, has a higher source than the 
moral teaching that would make the 
beautiful in conduct the sole criter- 
ion of life. Ethical culture may 
veneer the surface, but it cannot pen- 
etrate to the depths of the human 
heart. It may point out the deform- 
ity of vice and the beauty of virtue; 
it may teach the proper and the be- 
coming; it may create a sense of 
pride and honor that sustains the 
soul under certain forms of trial and 
temptation; under certain circum- 
stances it may develop a certain man- 
hood and womanhood of character; 
with a certain happy combination of 
traits in the natural disposition of 
the soul, it may lead to the practice 
of the natural virtues; but this is not 
the supernatural life of the Christian. 
This is not the ideal life laid down 
by St. Paul. The ideal of secularism 
considers only the pleasant and agree- 
able; the fair and the proper are the 
secularists’ chief objects of life. Vir- 
tue, from this point of view, is to be 
pursued as a matter of good taste, 
vice is to be avoided as something 
vulgar and ungentlemanlike. It is 
accompanied by a serene self-posses 

sion that aims to rise above blunder- 
ing, a cold self-satisfaction that grows 
out of insensibility of conscience and 
a complete absence of the idea of sin. 
There are no probings of the heart; 
there are no self-accusings; there is 
no sense of sin; there is no humility; 
there is no spirit of faith; no solici- 
tude for a future life. What has 
secularism in any of its phases to do 
with the saving of souls, or the fear 
of hell, or the doctrines of original 
sin, grace and redemption, or the 
theological virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, or with spiritual life, or the 
reign of the kingdom of God in 
human hearts? This is a _ world 
ignored or denied altogether by sec- 
ularism. It has no place for the les- 
son that the cross comes before the 
crown, that men must sorrow before 
they can rejoice, that pain is frequent- 
ly to be chosen before pleasure, that 
the flesh and the spiritare to be mor- 


tified, that passions are to be resisted 
and man must struggle against his 
inferior nature to the death. Now | 
this doctrine is to-day as hard a doc- | 
trine as it wasin the days of St. Paul, 
when men pronounced it a stumbling- 
block and foolishness. The Chris- 
tian parent and the Christian Church 
are convinced that itis only by plac- 
ing the Christian yoke upon the 
child in its tender years that the 
child will afterwards grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood finding that 
yoke agreeable— for the Divine 
Founder of Christianity has assured 
us that His yoke is sweet and His 
burden light—and will afterwards 
persevere in holding all these spirit-. 
ual truths and practices that make 
the Christian home and the Christian 
life a heaven upon earth.—Hxchange. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE ROPE. 


' The great scientist Agassiz was 
wont to relate, with telling effect, a 
thrilling experience of his own while 
conducting some explorations among 
the Alps. He desired to study the 
interior of a glacier, and for this pur- 
pose he had his companions lower 
him into a fissure of unknown depth, 
where he spent an hour or more ex- 
amining the stratification of the ice, 
and other phenomena. Having stay- 
ed as long as he thought advisable, 
he signalled to be drawn up again. 
But when his companions heaved up- 
on the rope they were dismayed to 
find that their united strength was not 
equal to the task. Before lowering 
Agassiz they had duly estimated his 
weight and their own strength, but 
they had omitted to take into account 
the weight of the rope, of which sev- 
eral hundred feet had been paid out, 
and all too late they discovered that 
they could not draw up both the 
scientist and the rope. He was 
therefore compelled to remain sus- 
pended in the heart of the glacier un- 
til additional help could be obtain- 
ed, and he relieved from his uncom- 
fortable if not perilous plight. 

There is something very suggest- 
ive in this incident in connection with 
the power of habit. There are many 
people who flatter themselves upon 
their ability to break off a bad habit, 
who all the time do not realize their 
signal failure to take into account 
the weight of the rope; 7. e., the dur- 
ation of the habit. They may esti- 
mate very accurately the particular 
fascination that the pipe, the glass— 
whatever the thing is—exercises over 
them, and their power to put it aside 
on any given occasion—but they 
have no clear conception of the tre- 
mendous resistance offered by . the 
mere force of the habit when the 
long pull and the strong pull comes 
that is necessary for complete deliv- 
erance. Bear in mind, then, please, 
the weight of the rope, and perhaps 
the best way of doing this is never to 
let out any rope at all if it is to lower 
you to dangerous places. 


The chief cashier of the great bank- 
ing house of the Rothschilds, at 
Frankfort, after serving in this capac- 
ity for eighteen years, and having 
the perfect confidence of the house, 
has succeeded in defrauding his em- 
ployers of 1,240,000 marks. It is 
stated that the salary of the missing 
cashier was $1,250 a year, 4 ridicu- 
lously small sum and one which would 
tend to induce stealing. The Roth- 
schilds carry out their frugality even 


in the reward offered, $250. 


Household. 


Tomato Conrections.—A very de- 
licious confection may be made of 
tomatoes. The single or pear-shap- 
ed tomato is the best for this pur- 
pose. Take six pounds of sugar to 
one peck of the fruit; scald and re- 
move the skin, sprinkle the sugar 
over the tomatoes, and let them stand 
two days in stone jars; then cook 
them in this juice until the sugar pene- 
trates, and they look clear; take them 
out, spread on dishes, flattening each 
tomato, and dry in the sun; a small 
quantity of the syrup should be oc- 
casionally sprinkled over them while 
drying; when dry, pack them down 


in boxes. with powdered sugar be-. 


tween each layer. The syrup is cook- 
ed down and bottled for use. When 
treated in this way the flavor of the 
dried tomato is much like the best 
quality of figs—WMarvaret Ryder, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 


— Frizp. — Sometimes 
broiling the steak is out of the question. 
It may bea hurried breakfast over a 
wood fire,or Bridget may have forgot- 
ten for the dozenth time to have the 
range in proper beefsteak order. For 
such emergencies have a very thick 
iron frying pan; put it perfectly 
elean and dry over the fire until blue 
smoke rises from it, then rub it rapid- 
ly with a bit of suet trimmed from 
the edge of the steak, and pop in the 
latter at once. No lemon or vinegar 
should be rubbed on it in this case, 
or it will fry to a miserable, pale gray, 
instead of a good, rich brown. Nor 
should the steak be turned but once. 
Leave it as putin till half cooked, 
and then turn it to the other side. 
Do not make gravy in the pan, but 
spread the meat with a little butter, 
lemon juice, or a spoonful of currant 
jelly, after it is on the platter. The 
currant jelly will not betray its iden- 
tity, and often makes a good steak 
- of a merely passable one.—~Select- 
ed. 


“When I came home last week,” 
says a housekeeper, “my piano, which 
had been covered with a cambric 


| cover, was loaded with dust that had 


sifted through the sleazy cloth. The 
dust was too thick to be wiped off; 
it should have been blown and light- 
ly whisked off first, but this my maid 
did not do, and in consequence the 
grime was wiped in, for all I know, 
with a damp cloth. At all events, 
the polished surface was clouded over 
almost to gray, and I was in despair 
till a friend suggested aremedy. She 
advised me to wring as dry as I could 
a piece of chamois from out a basin 
of water and rub the piano until the 
chamois was bone dry. This I have 


‘done and completely restored the 


polish. 


To Poriry tHe Breata.—The fresh- 
est of fresh eggs, and lemon juice, 
sugar, almond oil and rose-water, 
mixed with utmost care and cleanli- 
ness, stirred and beaten for hours up- 
on hours, smelling delicately, as 
though a rose had been dipped into 
it, should make a tempting cosmetic 
to create beauty or restore it to it- 
self. We all feel the charm of “balmy 
breath that doth almost persuade jus- 
tice to sheath her sword,” and a few 
drops of this clear, red liquid, poured 
into a glass of water, will so purify 
the breath and all within the lips, 
that one need not mind how closely 
the hearer’s attention hangs upon 
them. The same liquid is sovereign 
for dyspepsia, and reduces the inte- 
nee to an amiable state very quick- 

Porato Sourrte.—Boil four or five 
potatoes, pass them through a seive; 
add to the potato a half a teacup of 
scalded milk and tablespoonful of 
butter, add the yelks of four eggs, 
one at a time, beating them well in; 
beat the whites to a stiff froth and 
add them just before putting into 
the oven. Bake twenty minutes in a 
quick oven and serve in the dish in 
which they were baked. A pinch of 
salt in the whites of the eggs will 
help them come to astiff froth quick- 


ly. 


Jumso.—Jumbo, Barnum’s big ele- 
phant, alive weighed seven tons; 
stuffed, he weighs three tons. His 
height is twelve feet; length, four- 
teen feet; girt measurement, eighteen 
feet. The skin is nailed to a wooden 
form, over which it is stretched; 74,- 
480 nails were used in nailing it, and 
not one of them shows. A string 
that will pass around two ordinary 
men under the arms—they standing 
back to back—will just pass around, 
the leg of Jumbo. ®The skeleton is 
even more interesting than the skin, 
if possible. It requires a special car 
fifty feet long, so arranged that the 
bottom is within six inches of the 
road-bed. The skin was put into a 
bath of arsenic and other ingredients 
for two months, for tanning purposes. 
This reduced the thickness from an 
inch and a half to a uniform thick- 
ness of half an inch.—Jonrnal of Ed- 
ucation. 

In appearance the beer-drinker 
may be the picture of health, but, in 
reality, he is most incapable of resist- 
ing disease. Aslightinjury, a severe 
cold, or a shock to the body or mind 
will commonly proygke acute disease, 
ending fatally. Compared with other 
inebriates who use different. kinds of 
alcohol, he is more incurable. an 


erally diseased.—Scienti 


more gen 
American. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 Pp. Mm.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. | 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 a. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Synday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 Pp. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F, B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Cap 
street. Sumday services, II A. M. ant 
7:39 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff; Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 

‘school, 12:30P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 

A. M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A.M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W° 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
I2:15P.M, Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 p. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
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Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


gational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent. of Literature, Mrs. Alison 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. —. President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 


Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 


Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
A.. Miller, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
California Bible Society. — Secretary, 


Treasurer — Edward P, Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 


and other benevolent institutions, 


acobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Society. — Boston and Chi- 
President — Samuel B, Capen, 
Boynton, D.D. 
Duncan, . Ph.D. 


Business 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— | 


. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 


H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 


Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 


American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood , D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, I, 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev, 

. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- | 


9 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H. 
Prone, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
for California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K, 
Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev, C. H. 
Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 


151 Washington street, Chicago, President 


W. E. Hale. — Rev. Charles 
Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


Chicago, 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. ‘aft 


= > 


Is the people’s choice. The o Ran 
that will ort ali that can be 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 

of fuel, cleaniimess, faultless quality vas | 


workmanship. Fitted with the erful 

ors e oven to pass 

chimney. 


John F Myers & Co, 
863 MARKET STREET. 


PURE JUICE THE GRAPE 


An Unferm ented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES; grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIOUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving alb 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobol, thus making a delicious 
and safe medicioal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; while it is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the Bick 
Room, 


For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, | 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN& €O., 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


S59 Market St., San Francisco, 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. - 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F.. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F, 


Conducted on both the Ruropean and 
American plan. Thig favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Home comforts. “uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 

standard of respectability gua) anteed.. Uur 
rooms cannet be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
; board and room, per week to $12; 
rd and room, per month. $27.60 C0 $40: 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 


ee parties. Freecoach to and from the 


B. M. ATCHINSON & -CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, _ 
Telephone No. 1415, 8am Prawotsco 


per day, at 


—37 MARKET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ABL 


THE LARGE ISHMENT MAN 
CHURGH BELLS 
Priee an 


METAL, (COPPER ) 
for 


a Ce 
FOUNDRY. BAL RE, MD. 


BELLS 


Alloy Church and Sehool Bells 
. © 6. BELL & Hi 


itsbore, 


Y & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, aleo Chinn. 
and Peals. For morn than half a century 
Boted tor seperiority ell others. 


The finest for 
Chimes, 
ces. 


Write for Catal a 


Walter Frear, Paciric office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
THe VAN & TIFT €0., 


| New West Education Commics ion— 


RANGES! 
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Pactrtc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 29, 1892. 


Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help : 
on our Master’s work. If you are nota sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. 
and yours well. 


Take NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 


It will pay you 


Wednesday, June 29, 1892. 


tributed to De Tocqueville, that the 
people that is most democratic ought 
to be the most theocratic. A country 


trol except that of its own citizens 


land, in order to be and remain truly 
free, must be deeply and thoroughly 
religious. It is not necessary that 


should be Puritan in name, but it 


_ vigilance is the lesson that history 


of Mexico, occasioned by the fact 


. which the Chaplain enjoyed his part. 


serious view of the day with con- 


THE SECURITY OF FREEDOM. 
That was a penetrating saying at- 


that is independent of any civil con- 


ought to have. citizens that have a 
great deal of inward control. A free 


the religion of such a commonwealth 


must be essentially of that type. Mr. 
Gladstone, when asked lately what 
the hope of the future in England is, 
replied, “A living faith in a personal 
God.” But while he is inclined to 
think the Church of England a great- 
ly better Church than it was fifty 
years ago, yet he had one thing 
against the clergy—‘“they do not suf- 
ficiently lay upon the consciences of 
their hearers their moral obligations.” 
He referred to a kind of sermon, 
which was of this type,a few years 
ago, to such an extent that it puta 
great statesman in a rage because 
it insisted that a man in high station 
who supported the clergy should ap- 
ply his religion to his private life. 
Mr. Gladstone is usually regarded as 
a High Churchman, but this tone in 


at this time, General Howard was in 
the city, and, as usualy went, to 
church—to the Union Evangelical 
church—and in the evening he at- 
tended the Y. M. C. A. meeting, too, 
and gave the young men aringing 
address, standing by the truth, as al- 
ways. Of course, it would not do 
for those who are so in advance of 
the age to sneer at the General just 


éven the military hero, it was insinu- 
ated, was behind the age. ~" 


It is curious that while the secular- 
ists of various sorts keep saying that 
the Christian religion is losing its 
hold on our population, and no sub- 
ject is oftener discussed at religious 
conventions than, “How are the 
Churches to Recover Their Hold on the 
Masses ?” the census each decade 
keeps figuring the evangelical com- 
municants increase somewhat faster 
than the total population. _ The in- 
crease per cent. of the latter for 
1880-90 is put at .25,and of the 
former .28; that of our own 
churches (Congregational), was .33. 
The religious denominations that 
showed the greatest numerical ad- 
vance, are the Lutheran, sixty per 
cent.; and Jewish, one hundred and 
sixty per cent! Immigration ex- 
plains these greater increases. 


Another indication of the move- 
ment of opinion as to woman’s place 
in the Church is given in the vote of 
the General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, on the ques- 
tion whether, under any circum- 
stances, a woman may be ordained as 
a ruling elder. Of the committee to 
report on that point, four reported 
no, and one said yes; and the minor- 
ity report, yes, was adopted, sixty- 
three ministers voting for it, and fifty 
against; forty-one elders for it, and 
forty against; or one hundred and 
four to ninety. So the Cumberlands 


which he spoke has the old Puritan 
ring. And it is this deep undertone 


of unsparing conscience which ome 


made England so much more a free 


country than any other land saving 
our Own. 


When our fathers declared inde- 
pendence of the mother country, they 
retained this mother religion. The 
principal peril of our country lies in 
the danger that in some parts of it, and 
perhaps especially in its swollen and 
swelling cities, this type will cease to 
be dominant. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that the men now in greatest 
prominence before the nation, as 
candidates for its highest honors, 
preserve to so good a degree the 
traditions of their ancestral piety. A 
great strain is brought to bear upon 
it and upon them. But they do well 
to be faithful. We trust, also, that 
in such matters as test the religion 
and morality of the nation, in con- 
nection with the Columbian Fair, it 
may appear that America respects the 
genuinely Puritan conscience, and 
teaches the world to respect it. 

The problem of the retention of a 
really republican government on this 
continent, when our 62,000,000 of: 
people shall have doubled or trebled 
is so grand a thought that it makes 
the patriot citizen, even in the exhil- 
aration of the Fourth of July, well 
nigh tremble. The forces of society 
that. have no conscience of the Chris- 
tian sort are so many! Perpetual 


teaches. On this year, when the 
armies of voters are girding for the 
well-matched contest, we trust that 
the issue will more perfectly than 
ever exhibit the amazing spectacle of 
a ballot in which every citizen, black 
and white, at the South and at the 
North, has come peacéfully to the 
polls, and without corruption or in- 
timidation has shown himself a true 
freeman in a truly free land. 


We note a characteristic of General 
O. O. Howard. There had broken 
out a warm controversy among the 
English-speaking people in the City 


that a boat club, whose head and 
soul is the popular British chaplain, 
had a gay time with a Sunday vegat- 
ta, banquet and balloon-ascension, in 


The question was discussed in the Y. 
M. C. A., and a protest made against 
Christian people patronizing such a 
desecration of the Lord’s Day. Then 
the vials of the liberal element were 
poured out. There was a disposition 
in the daily press to overwhelm the 


tempt and ridicule. That view, it 
was claimed, was only that of men of 


will allow a woman to bear rule. 

Our Presbyterian cotemporary, 
the Occident, has made a departure. 
A Presbyterian paper, published at 
Omaha, combined a few months ago 
with a Presbyterian paper at Minne- 
apolis. Now the Occident joins the 
combination. “There will be one 
paper in three editions.” Rev. Dr. 


of the Occident for nearly a year, re- 
‘mains in this city, “and will devote his 
time to the combined paper.” But 
the combined paper is published. in 
Minneapolis. The Occident of June 
23d, which usually reaches us the 
day of publication, or the day before, 
came to hand June 27th, at the same 
time with the IJnierior of Chicago of 
the same date. We do not see how 
it could reach us sooner. This com- 
bination looks like the giving up of a 
distinctively Pacific Coast paper. It 
is now a Pacific Coast department of 
an Eastern paper. This departure 
was made necessary, we are told, be- 
cause, while Dr. Faris “made the 
Occident a splendid paper,” there was 
not “a sufficient constituency on the 
Pacific Coast to make it pay expenses.” 
Would Tue Pactric’s publishers or 
readers consent to such a combina- 
tion; to give up a distinct issue in 
this city, and become part of an East- 
ern combination! We think not. We 
do not think it would work satisfac- 
torily. We shall watch with interest 
this experiment of our neighbor.. But 
this shows the straits to which re- 
ligious papers are put on this coast. 
Good people out here ought to sup- 
port their own papers. It isa shame 
to them that they do it not better. 


Rev. Oliver O. Miller, who came to 
this city six years ago and organized 
the First English Evangelical Luth- 
eran church, and during whose pas- 
torate a beautiful building has been 
erected, and a good congregation 
gathered, preached his farewell ser- 
mon last Sabbath. He has accepted 
a call to a church in the State of Vir- 
ginia. He has labored faithfully 
while here, and his labors have been 
crowned with a good degree of suc- 
cess. He leaves many warm friends 
on the Pacific Coast, among whom we 
wish to be counted. 


_ There is no let-up in the movement 
against the dives in this city. Met- 
ropolitan Hall is crowded every Sab- 
bath afternoon to listen to the strong 
denunciations. Committees wait up- 
vn the Supervisors, and at their 
meeting last Monday night they or- 
dered that a report should be made 
next week. Good people must follow 
them up, and follow up the work. If 
the present city government ‘will not 
stay the wickedness, we mustand can 
elect a government that will do it; 
a now is the time to organize for 
| 
Crimmins and Carnes are the pro- 
prietors of a saloon on Third street. 
Crimmins is the Republican bogs, and 
was at the National Convention in 
Minneapolis. Carnes is a son of 
‘Supervisor Carnes. Republicans ‘of 


Philip J. Crimmins, 


no high modern standing. But just 


mn your leader, is a 


¢ = 
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as they do at the ministers. Still, } 


Faris, who has been the able editor 


San » Francisco, don’t forget that 


the 


SOUTHERN BARBARISM. 


» The following is part of a recent 
' editorial in the Memphis Commercial : 


‘*The white men of the South and the 
Negroes learned to live together in peace, 
| while the Negro was in slavery. They can 
continue to live together so long as the latter 
is content to remain in subjection, so long as 
he recOgnizes the white as the master race, 
Under no other conditions is he fit to live in a 
civilized country. To relieve him of this sense 
of the rightful mastery of the white race, to 
teach him that he is a free man in his own 
country, is simply to unbridle the barbarism of 
his nature. The sense of subjection to the 
whites, which remained with the Negro even 
after he was freed, was a salutary restraint. 
It kept the native barbarism of his nature 
subdued. As these restraining influences pass 
away; as “education,” especially the kind re- 
ceived from political pedagogues, teaches him to 
‘assert his own manhood” and to consider 
himself as good as the best and as great as the 
greatest, the Negro’s sense of freedom begins 
to take form. e gives free rein to his bes- 
tial passions, the gratification of which is the 
highest aspiration of hisrace. * “ * The 
plain truth is that the Negro is being educated 
out of his sense of respect for the white race, 
the only bond that can keep his barbarous in- 
stincts-in subjection. He is being educated 
away from the restraints of civilization and in 
to barbarism. We do not refer to the mere 
book education received in public schools, but 
to everything which tends to lift the Ne- 
gro’s aspirations above his proper place, as the 
white man’s servant in a white man’s country. 
The white man and the Negro cannot live to- 
gether in peace under existing conditions. 
The white man must rule, the Negro must 
submit. This is a white man’s country, a 
white man’s government, a white man’s civ- 
ilization,” 


This certainly does not represent 


the best sentiment or the common 
sentiment of the South. Far differ- 
ent were the sentiments expressed by 
Editor Jones of Baton Rouge, in an 
able paper before the recent Editorial 
Convention in this city. We hope, 
ere long, to give a part of this paper 
to our readers. His division in the 
South was not on the color line; he 
placed good, intelligent, moral, in- 
dustrious white and black people 
together in opposition to bad people 
of both races. 

But that there are very many in 
the Sonth who sympathize with this 
article in the Commercial is shown by 
the way the black man is treated in 
many places. How often he is lynch- 
ed; he has even been chained to a 
stake and burned within the last few 
months. Many thousands are report- 
ed to have been killed by the mob 
since the war. They are not allowed a 
fair trial, but are hurried to death 
without judge or jury. Their mal- 
treatment of white women is often 
the alleged cause of this lynch- 
ing. But if white men _ for 
mal-treatment of colored women were 
meted out a similar punishment, 
lynching would be more than doubled. 
A colored man’s home should be held 
as sacred by the white man as his 
own home. | 

Intelligent colored people all over 
the country are holding public meet- 
ings and protesting against the bru- 
tal treatment dealt out to their race. 
They quietly but firmly and peaceably 
demand protection and a fair trial un- 
der the law for alleged offences. 
Such quiet, orderly proceedings give 
no evidence of the “ barbarism” with 
which the Commercial charges them. 
The barbarism is rather with those 
who hang or burn a man with or 
without an investigation. That was 
not a barbarous people who, when 
their masters were in the army 
fighting to keep them in slav- 
ery, cared for and protected their 
defenseless wives and children on 
the plantations. It was the astonish- 
ment of the world to witness the 
peaceable, well-ordered lives of these 
poor black people at that time. 

A few days ago Howard Universi- 
ty at Washington, D. C., celebrated 
its quarter-centennial. Among the 
important addresses called forth by 
the occasion was one by Rev. Dr. A. 
F’. Beard, Secretary of the A. M. A., 
who visited our city and coast last 
year. Among other good things he 
said: | 

*fAs to the learned professions, look at these 
facts: Twenty-seven years ago, and what 
were the colored ministers? Now there are 
1,000 college-bred Negro ministers in the land, 
Twenty-seven years ago, there were 2 news- 
papers edited by colored men; now there are 
154. In 1865 there were 2 Negro attorneys, 
there are now 250. Twenty-seven years ago 
there were 3 colored physicians; now there are 
749. Two hundred and forty-seven colored 
students are to-day in the universities of Eu- 
rope. Look at the question from the finan- 
cial side. Twenty-seven years ago the entire 
taxable property of the Afro-American was 
$12,090; now it is $264,000,000. The Capi- 
tol Savings Bank of Washington, D. C., has a 
colored man for its President, and the Board of 
Directors represents a valuation of a half-mil- 
lion dollars. One of the Chattanooga banks 
has a President who was once a slave; so of a 
bank in Birmingham.” 

We put these statements in con- 
trast with the foolish, mad, brutal ut- 
terances of the Memphis Commercial. 

The latest from the South on this 
subject are the following: The Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina that: 


“He would head a party to lynch any Negro 
that would criminally assault a white woman.” 
And Chief Justice Bleckley of Georgia: ‘One 
of the most urgent needs of our times is an 
earnest, temperate, judicious and persistent re- 


press and the rostrum against emotional justice.” 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting at Clifton 
| Springs, June 8-15, 1892. 


BY REV. JOSIAH TYLER. 


“A grander, more inspiring meet- 
ing was never held,” so said many 
who had been in the habit of attend- 
ing meetings of the above Union. 
One hundred and three missionaries 
from almost all parts of the globe 
were present, and for six days min- 


bgled in prayer and loving fellowship. 


monstrance from the bench, the pulpit, the. 


Denominational differences were 
thrown into the shade. I could not 
tell whether the brother and sister by 
my side were Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, or Methodists, nor did I care. 
It is said, “ There is no sect in heaven.” 
Truly, at Clifton Springs at’ the late 
meeting there was no sectarianism 
apparent. Dr. Foster, the founder 
of the sanitarium to which the mis- 
sionary brethren were invited, and 
where they were entertained at his 
expense during the meeting, built the 
large and commodious hospital with 
the specific view of making it a place 
in which disabled foreign laborers of 
various evangelical \bodies may be 
doctored at small expense, and find 
rest. The institution has been a suc- 
cess. Hundreds of men and women 
now in the field can testify that under 
Dr. Foster’s kind care they were built 
up physically, and thus enabled to re- 
sume their work. The springs af- 
ford medicinal water, which, to some 
patients, is exceedingly helpful. 

The programme of the exercises at 
the meeting was a long one, the heat 
most of the time intense, but from 
morn till night the spacious taber- 
nacle connected with the sanitarium 
was well filled. Devotional services 
were from 9to 10 a. m., and some- 
times continued beyond the hour. 
Interwoven with the prayers were 
narrations of experiences in fields 
widely apart, but the similarity in 
‘the trials endured and obstacles en- 
countered was marked. The cheer- 
fulness, courage and faith displayed 
by those one hundred and three gen- 
uine missionary heroes were calculat- 
ed to lead spectators present to feel 
that the enterprise of foreign missions 
is a grand one—that it is good to be 
missionary. 

Nearly two score who are soon to 
leave for their distant fields stood up, 
one after another, at the farewell 
meeting, and their pathetic utter- 
ances brought tears to many eyes. 

One, Mrs. Parsons, of the A. B. C. F. 
M., who has given forty-two years of 
service in Turkey, and is soon going 
out to teach the Turks, said: “I go 
alone, leaving four children scattered 
over various countries. I shall tell 
the story of Jesus and his love to the 
people who live near my husband's 
grave. I go cheerfully.” 
sons was shot by a Turk while in his 
tent some years ago.) One young 
man, whose wife’s health was injured 
during the late riots in China, said, 
“I go back alone, leaving my wife 
and babes, but I go gladly for Jesus’ 
sake.” 

Various topics of great interest to 
missionaries were discussed, such as 
the spread of in heath- 
en lands, the need of developing na- 
tive churches, the temptations of na- 
tive converts, etc., and the addresses 
from representatives of China, Tur- 
key, India, Siam, Mexico, Italy, Africa, 
and other parts of the world were in- 
structive and inspiring. The Union 
was entertained several times by the 
stories of an eventful life from Rev. 
Egerton Young, missionary among 
the Cree and Salteaux Indians, and a 
lecture on “ Bulgaria and the Bul- 
garians,” by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
was exceedingly instructive. The 
reininiscences of his early life in Tur- 
key, given the last evening of our 
meeting, will not soon be forgotten. 

An able address was given by Rev. 
John Nevius, D.D. ( Presbyterian) on 
demoniacal possessions at the pres- 
ent day in China, India, and even this 
country. He endeavored to prove 
that we cannot account for many of 
them on any other ground than that 
they are real. devil-possessions, like 
those in the time of Christ. His views 
on this topic will soon be given to 
the world in a good-sized volume. 

I cannot tell you in this letter one- 
tenth of what was said at the late 
gathering of missionaries at Clifton 
Springs. Let those who come from 
California to the East next June con- 
trive to visit that delightful place at 
the time of the annual meeting, if 
they wish to listen to grand and up- 
lifting speeches from Christ’s mission- 
ary servants. 


A Yale sophomore named Rustin, 
who was injured in a society initiation 
a week or more ago, died after suffer- 
ing intense pain. During the initia- 
tion he was blindfolded and told to 
run down the street. While running 
he dashed into the pole of a carriage, 
which entered his abdomen. Our 
indignation at such wickedness, fool- 


ishness, cruelty, is inexpressible. 
When will college boys be made to 
stop such deviltry? 


An old martyr once said in the face 
of threatening persecuters: “You can- 
not confiscate my possessions, for I 
have laid up my treasures in heaven. 
You cannot banish me, for my Lord 
hath said, ‘So I am with you always,’ 
and where he is with meI am always 
at home. You cannot kill me, for I 
ave been dead these forty years, and 
my life is hid with it in God.” 


Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York, 
who is visiting his son in Santa Bar- 
bara, was thrown from a cart on last 
Saturday afternoon and injured, but 
not seriously. 


The Convention of the National 
Prohibition Party assembles to-day in 
Cincinnati. A large representation is 
expected. 


The Morning Star left Honolulu for 
Micronesia on. the, 18th inst.. The 


intended voyage is for 839 days: 


(Mr. Par- 
Mears, a student, and the author of 


‘church by marriage.” 


SPOKES FROM THE “WILDERNESS.” 


The above heading is the record of 
a good intention. In the great north 
woods of New York—my native State 
—there is abundant timber for al- 
most any kind of construction, as 
there is almost every kind of destruc- 
tion. But for the want of that which, 
it is claimed, many people lack, viz., 
gumption, the writer failed to give 
impressions from new observations 
except the simple rhymes prompted 
at Hotel Ampersand, at the upper 
end of Lower Saranac Lake, already 
sent you. 

Wednesday evening, June Ist, the 
evening before we two left the Hub, 
abundant interesting material for a 
communication was furnished by the 
“fifteenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Ashburton Place, Boston.” At the 
“social reunion in the _ chapel,” 
numerously attended, old and in 
some cases forgotten acquaintances 
were brought to mind by being 
brought face to face. A bountiful 
collation was served at 6 o’clock, and 
at 7:30 commenced the services in 
the audience room above. 
prayer by Dr. Alden, Dr. Herrick, the 
second pastor of the church, in a 
grateful address of welcome to the 
jubilee festivities, said: The occasion 
was both happy and august, an hour 
of great and solemn joy. An insti- 
tution, precious for the work it has 
accomplished, seemed but a little 
while ago about to die; that the dear 
old mother, so beautiful and generous, 
would hardly survive her fiftieth 
birthday. But she has felt the pow- 
er of a life-giving hand laid upon her 
from above, and now our future is 
one of hope and bright expectancy. 
Dea. Andrew Cushing, the honored 
remnant of the original forty-seven— 
twenty-five men and twenty-two 
women—who formed the church, 
paid very high tribute to Dr. Kirk, 
and gave tender and very complimen- 
tary reminicences of former members. 

“Addresses by past and present 
members” were supplemented by an 
original hymn by Nicholson Brough- 
ton, commencing— 


*¢ With reverent, softened steps we come 
To this dear home of early days.” 


Among the speakers were Dr. D. O. 


the “ Memoir of Dr. Kirk”; Rev. Fred- 
erick Palmer, son of one of the belov- 
ed deacons of the Church; Morton 
Dexter, editorial son of the Dr.; Ham- 
ilton A. Hill, historian of Old South 
church; and Dr. Lyman Abbott, intro- 
duced as “a child of Mt. Vernon 
“Thanks to 
God for Mt. Vernon church and Dr. 
Kirk,” was the cablegram from D. L. 
Moody, whom the writer first took to 
the Y. M. C. A., where a series of 
evening religious meetings were be- 
ing held. After, he stood up and con- 
fessed Christ for the first time in a 
meeting of young men in one of the 
smaller vestries of the church. At 
nine o'clock, with the speeches half 
said, the writer hastened to catch a 
train for his rural home. The follow- 
ing is the first stanza of an original 
hymn by Miss Alice M. Hawes, that 
preceded “ Benediction” on the pro- 
gramme: 


** Mount Vernon, ’tis of thee, 
Church of our loyalty, 
Of thee we sing: 
Church of our fathers’ pride, 
Church of the true and tried, 
Thy sons from far and wide 
Their tribute bring.” 


In this torrid heat of Saratoga, 
little of time, or space or inclination, 
remains to sketch the Adirondack 
trip from Boston to Burlington, Vt., 


by rail on a hot day, where we spent | 


the night, after a refreshing evening 
ride about the city, beautiful for sit- 
uation, with many fine residences and 
the growing University of Vermont 
overlooking’ Lake Champlain. The 
morning boat took us to Port Kent; 
cars to Au Sable Chasm— 


‘* Is rugged and deep, 
Thro’ which the mad waters in white fury 


sweep; 
With thundering roar they ceaselessly pour, 


And into abysses deep frantically leap. 


By boat from Port Kent to Platts- ' 


burg, the foot of navigation, for the 
night; along slow ride of about sev- 
enty-five miles on the Chateaugay 
railroad, for the most part through 
a wilderness of stumps, brought us 
to the random village of Saranac. A 
mile and a half coach ride, with “four 
in hand,” a spirited and whip-excited 
team, took us up to the charming sit- 
uation of the modern and commodious 
Hotel Ampersand, whose “bill,” with 
an attempt at foreign “mode,” was 
(supposed to be) a bit (e) more taste-y 
than the “fare” 

- The Sabbath was spent restfully 
amid restless-fronded pines. The 
sub-seriber walked to and from the 
small and neat Presbyterian sanctu- 
ary of the village, one of four Prot- 
estantchurches. Thesmall audiences 
were a protest against so many 
churches. There were forty-three in 
one audience, and another, we were 
told, was about the same size. Tues- 
day afternoon we retreated by rail to 
Bloomingdale. An eight-mile stage 
ride took us to the large hostlery of 
Paul Smith, the most noted in the 
region, Originally set up, with per- 
haps one-eighth of its present ac- 
commodations, for hunting and fish- 
ing guests. With a large store, it is 
sti headquarters for numerous 
camps on and about the trio of St. 


Regis Lakes. Mr. Allan H. Dickson 


of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has recently 
bought five acres for eight thousand 
dollars on the middle lake, 


‘ 


After 


building a cottage that will probably 
cost about thesame. Paul, as he is al- 
most universally called, whp says he 
owns about 30,000: acres, including 
the lakes, that he assumes to control, 
is good deal of “a character.” The 
hotel not yet opened, we were enter- 
tained at his cottage—one of a dozen 
or less about the hotel on the lower 
lake. He told us this story with a 
good deal of satisfaction. Judging 
by his expletives, he is much like the 
man who “hadn't any religion to 
speak of.” 

The blacksmith of the region is a 
hard-working, Methodist exhorter. 
A few years ago he needed money 
to buy iron, and asked a loan of $60 
from Paul, who granted it. But the 
blacksmith, with a white character, a 
family of children, and some bad 
debts, could not pay as he expected 
to, but gave repeated promises from 
time to time to do so as soon as he 
was able. Payment was still delayed 
for lack of funds, and Paul, a shrewd, 
keen man, hit upon a plan to secure 
his debt and play a joke on some of 
his wealthy patrons, and he commun- 
icated it to the preacher, whom he 
invited to come to the hotel on 
& given Sunday afternoon and preach. 
In the meantime the landlord 
talked freely, and frequently, and 
sympathetically, of the quaint and 
poor preacher, announced his com- 
ing, and proposed a collection. At 
the appointed time, the parlors were 
full, and the exhortation made an ex- 
cellent impression. A collection of 
about a hundred dollars was taken 
because of the true ring of the anvil 
man and in his aid. After the ser- 
vice Paul and the preacher walked 
out into the woods, and the mes- 
senger of the Methodist Church 
counted out sixty dollars, and it was 
pocketed by the landlord,-who re- 
turned to the piazza of the hotel, 
where were sitting several of the 
most liberal contributors, and took 
out the roll of bills just received and 
kissed them in the presence of his 
guests. One of the men rose up, say- 
ing, “I will kill you,” and gave chase; 
but Paul still lives, though quite in- 
different to life, he says, since the 
death of his very efficient wife last 
year. 

A carriage ride of eight miles for 
five dollars over a rutted road, 
through a region stripped of its most 
valuable milling timber, pine and 
spruce, took us to Paul Smith Station; 
thence we railed it to Ogdensburg, 
detained about six hours at one point 
by an accident to a freight train. 
Up the St. Lawrence by the Jsland 
Wanderer to Alexandria Bay, charm- 
ing and picturesque indeed from the 
Crossman House. Returned by water 
and rail to Plattsburg where, in the 
morning, we embarked for a most de- 
lightful trip up Lake Champlain and 
Lake George for this place, terribly 
hot in spite of so many cooling 
springs. 

The attractiveness of the scenery 
of Lake George exceeded our expecta- 
tions. In some respects it surpasses 
even Como, the peerless. Of two or 
three times the area of the gem of 
Italian lakes, it is made picturesque 
by numerous islands. The surround- 
ings are far less grand than the lofty 
emerald setting of Como, made at- 
tractive by villages, and by villas and 
cottages on the steep and terraced 
mountain sides. Lake George has a 
number of fine hotels as well as cot- 
tages on its banks and islands, and 
seemed » far more attractive place 
for a summer home, fora retreat from 
the great world to communion with 
nature, than the St. Lawrence river. 

About four miles from Paul Smith’s 
we crossed a new railroad, recently 
made so notorious by the reports of 
the newspapers, ostensibly being 
built by Dr. Webb—supposed to be 
backed by the Vanderbilts—from 
Herkimer to Malone through the 
heart of the wilderness. It is report- 
ed that quantities of land have been 
secured——“250,000 acres in one block.” 

Borax. 

Saratoca Sprinas, June 14, 1892. 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland was 
nominated last week by the Democra 
tic Convention at Chicago, on 
the first ballot, for the Presi- 
dent of these United States. 
Twice before he has been the can- 
didate of the Democratic party; once 
he was elected, once he was defeated 
How will it be this time? -November 
will tell. The combined delegation 
from his own State, New York, yoted 
against him, and he had to be put if 
nomination by a delegate from anoth- 
er State, Governor Abbott of New 
Jersey. But this was really nothing 
against him as a man. Tammany rul- 
ed New York, but Tammany could 
not rule the National party. Will 
Tammany follow the lead of the better 
element in New York that could not 
vote at Chicago, and carry the State 
for Cleveland in November? The 
Independent writes: “He is by far the 
strongest man the party can bring 
forward.” Ex-Postmaster General 
James, expressed the opinion that if 
Mr. Cleveland was nominated, the 
campaign will be one of cleanliness 
and not of personalities. The Louisville 
Courter Journal (Democratic)says:““Be- 
yond any question President Harrison 
is the strongest candidate the Repub- 
licans could have put in the field.” 


The platform of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party is evén worse than the 


Republican'on the ‘temperance ques- 


and is'tion. But'this'was not unexpected. 
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Tue Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Association will hold its 
next regular meeting Monday, July 
11th, at 10 o’clock a. m., with Pastor 
Cole, at the Olivet church, corner of 
Noe and Seventeenth streets. The 
appointments are as follows: Sermon, 
by Rev. W. L. Jones of Cloverdale; 
essay, by Rev. F. H. Maar of Niles; 
review, by Rev. J. K. Harrison of 
canta Rosa; exegesis, by Rev. F. B. 
Perkins of San Lorenzo. Text for 
sermon plans, Rom. viii: 16. A full 
attendance is requested. Take Cas- 
tro cable cars on Market street. 

W. W. Scupper, Jr., Scribe. 


Rev. J. D. Foster presented the 
subject at the last Monday Club, “Are 
Ministers Providing Their People 
with Wholesome Literature?” In the 
address and the remarks which fol- 
lowed, Tue Pactric was not forgotten. 
Its claims were well and very kindly 
presented. We hope the result will 
be a large increase in the number of 
subscribers in the parishes represent- 
ed. The Club adjourned until July 
18th, owing to the 4th of July next 
Monday and the Bay Association in 
Olivet Church the Monday after. 


, The First church in this city have 
| called Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown of Taco- 
ma to become their pastor, with a 
salary of $5,000. We do not know 
that he has yet formally accepted the 
call, but it is understood that he will, 
and enter upon his work by August 
Ist, in time for the Mills meetings. 
Dr. Brown preached for this church 
two Sundays about a year ago, and 
now again he has been with them a 
month. He has grown steadily in 
their estimation and favor, until now 
he has received this unanimous call. 
The church has been generally well 
supplied during the more than two 
years While it has been pastorless, but 
ithas suffered as churches in the 
Eastern cities donot forthe want of a 
settled minister. Dr. Brown has been 
vry successful in building up the 
churches where he has labored. in 
Kalamazoo, Dubuque, Tacoma; he isa 
live Western man—a native of Mich- 
igan. He is in the prime of life, full 
of faith and courage, and we sineere- 
ly hope and pray that he will prove 
to be just the man for this very im- 
portant field, and that God will most 
abundantly bless his labors. Our 
Tacoma First Church will forgive 
San Francisco, we trust, for drawing 
away their minister. May we hope 
that Dr. Brown’s pastorate there and 
here will bind both Tacoma and San 
Francisco in closer fellowship. 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached 
in Plymouth Church Sabbath in the 
morning, on “Made to Differ”; even- 
ing, “Municipal Reform. Mr. John 
H. Kemp of this church will attend 
the International Convention of the 
Y.P. S.C. E. at New York city as 
delegate from the society of Plymouth 
Church. 


Rev. Dr. Pond’s timely topic at 
Bethany church in this city last Sab- 
bath was “The Relations of Municip- 
al Reform and Personal Godliness.” 


At the Bethlehem Mission there 
were sixty in the Sunday-school and 
fifty-five at the evening service. 

There were sixty-five inthe Devisa- 
\ero-street Sunday-school. 


Rev. Dr. McLean preached to his 
people in Oakland in the morning 
from the text “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord.” In the evening Kev. 
Smith, the assistant pastor in the 
lirst Presbyterian Church, officiat- 
ect. 

Dr. McLean preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the university 
students, in the Assembly Hall, Berke- 
ley, on Sabbath afternoon. 


Rev. Ben F. Sargent supplied Pil- 
grim church. 7 

Superintendent Wiard preached 
for Pastor Scudder in Alameda in 
the morning. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan is on a visit to 
this Coast. He has preached two 
Sabbaths in Spokane, and,will supply 
the Berkeley Church, Sabbath, July 
10th. Many old friends will be glad 
to welcome him. 


Prof. George Mooar preached at 
San Lorenzo. 


Rev. W. N. Huffman accepts a call 
to Byron and Bethany. He enters 
upon his work at once. 


The Tiburon, church celebrated 
Children’s Day, and contributed $5 
for the C. S. S. and P. S. 

“The Triumphs of the Kingdom” 
was the theme of Pastor Chase’s ser- 
tons at Sonoma morning and even- 
ug; also, in the Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor. 


Rey. M. J. Luark of San Juan gave 
‘Sa call this week. He is extending 
his field by taking in an out station; 
€ preaches in @ schoolhouse up the 
“tnyon. Most of our ministers have 

*xcellent opportunities for such en- 
‘teement as far as their time and 
‘trenoth will allow. 


Seven united with the San Andreas 
church last Sunday week. 


The Soquel church has done good 
‘ork during the past year under the 
‘uccessful pastorate of Rev. H. 
Mudie, who has been active in every 

(‘ne of work and very generous. He 
hresented one-tenth of his salary to 
the church in a fine new organ, and 
‘o all other improvements gave gen: 


‘rously. An addition of an alcove, 


thing, indeed, when the happiness of 


curtains, blinds, a Sunday-school 
banner, and new hymn-books, has 
been among the improvements this 
year. Three new members were add- 
ed to the church, and eight or ten 
more expected at our next sacrament. 
The prayer-meétings have been well- 
attended (unusually so), and very in- 
teresting. The Sunday-school has 
more than doubled, having 120 schol- 
ars enrolled. The children gave a 
fine concert on Children’s Day, doing 
remarkably well, even to the infant 
class. The Ladies’ Aid Society num- 
bers thirty members, and has raised 
$160 toward the pastor's salary from 
entertainments. There is a W. C. T. 
U. and Loyal Legion doing good 
work. Never in the history of this 
chureh has it done better in finances; 
although a Methodist church has 
come in this year, spiritually the 
church is stronger. It is to be re- 
gretted that Rev. H. Mudie cannot 
remain another year, as the fruits of 
his labors have been so abundant; his 
year is out in June, but he kindly 
consents to remain till a permanent 
supply is in the field. Com. 


Last Sunday week was devoted to 
the children in the Antioch Church. 
In the morning Rev. Fredrick Flawith 
preached on the subject of the lax 
ideas that obtain in California gener- 
ally in regard tothe meaning and 
observance of God’s holy day, and as- 
cribed much of the prevalent loose- 
ness of morals on the part of the 
young to the applying of the sacred 
day to picnics, playing base-ball, and 
the like, while the keeping open of 
stores, and other places of public 
business on Sabbath actually shut 
out thousands from even hearing the 
gospel, who, had they no employment 
on that day, would attend divine wor- 
ship. The writer of this communica- 
tion is constrained to add, that those 
who long have advocated the making 
of Sunday a holiday, a day for fun 


success in this State demonstrates that 
the freedom of one set of people is 
obtained by the enslavement of an- 
other set. In order that a few people 
may enjoy the day in excursions, may 
be privileged to buy what they want 


on the day, may do as their fancies 
may dictate on that day, railway em- 
ployees, shopkeepers, barbers, and 
others are made slaves, being com- 
pelled to work 365 days in a year— 
year in and year out. It is a pitiable 


one set of people must be purchased 
by the slavery of another. In the 
evening two hundred people gather- 
ed at the church, and the exercises 
were of just that sort to please the 
children—a service of song, inter- 
spersed with recitations. Near the 
close of the exercises. the pastor made 
a most earnest plea for a better ob- 
servance of Sabbath day, stating that 
God did not forget the violations of 
his law; that as surely as he exists this 
State would suffer for its disregard of | 
the holy day even more in the future | 
than in the past; he showed from 
statistics, how many young people 
are in reformatories, andthe several 
State’s prisons, who were first induc- 
ed to wrong-doing by the general 
disregard of the Sabbath day on the 
part of the public, being led on that 
day toenter the opened saloon, or the 
low theatre, or other places of disre- 
putable kind, all of which were made 
especially attractive and seductive on 
a day when the most custom was ex- 
pected. After the baptism ofa child 
a collection of $15.50 was taken, to be 
devoted to Sabbath and Sabbath- 
school work in the State. : 


Children’s Day was_ obsefv- 
ed at Black Diamozd Sunday 
evening, June 19th, taking thé 
place of the regular services. In the | 
morning. Pastor Shepard’s subject 
was, “What Is Christianity?” from the 
text, “Charity seeketh not its own.” 
(I Cor. xiii: 5.) The children’s ser- 
vices in'the evening were a success 
in every way. We think Plack Dia- 
mond leads our churches in the num- 
ber of young men attending services 
in proportion to our population. 
Perhaps this is not quite as true of 
the young ladies. At the close of 
the concert a short address was 
given by Pastor Shepard, and the 
children’s contribution for State Sun- 
day-school work was handed in, to the 
amount of $20.75. The house would 
not hold nearly all who tried to get 
in. The ingide of the church build- 
ing was beautifully decorated with 
flowers by kind hands. We hope we 
shall become less divided in belief, 
and less narrow in our national pref- 
erences, more Christian and united, 
and more American and happy under 
the influence of Children’s Day, so 
that we can sing, “Our Country, "Tis 
of Thee.” with all our hearts, when 
we stand under the stars and stripes 
waving from our new flagstaff on 
the fourth of nextmonth. H.T.S. 

A church of Bohemians was organ- 
ized in Milwaukee, June 12th. There 
are about 6,000 Bohemians in this 
city. 

The First. Church, Springfield, Il., 
received thirty-eight June 5th, and on 
June 12th received thirty-eight chil- 
dren. 

The Pawtucket Church of Lowell, 
Mass., celebrated its centennial June 
15th. This the oldest church in 
that city: — 

Dr. E. P. Terhune, the new pastor 
of Puritan Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


is a Congregationalist by preference, 


and for amusement, forget that their | 


though he has been for the past eight 
years serving a reformed church in 
Brooklyn. 

Grace Church was organized in 
Chicago, June 14th, with ninety-six 
members. This has been a branch 
Sunday-school of the First Church. 

Twenty-five Congregational church- 
es in Wisconsin have changed from 
rented to free pews recently, and all 


report increased receipts. Thirty | 


other churches are considering mak- 
ing the same change. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety was held this year in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this being the first time 
that the anniversary meeting has 
been held outside of the State of New 
York. The receipts of the past year 
were $676,783.34. The financial year 
closed with a debt of $75,000, of 
which $25,000 was soon after paid. 


HUMBOLDT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation convened at Hydesville, June 
20th. There were delegates present 
from Eureka, Ferndale, Rohnerville 
and Hydesville, also Revs. C. A. Hunt- 
ington, Philip Combe, J. B. Hughes, 
W. W. Seudder, H. D. Wiard, A. L. 
Rankin and W. D. Williams. Rev. 
G. Griffith was chosen Moderator, 
and Rev. P. Combe, Scribe. Letters 
of dismission were granted, upon 
their own request, to Revs. J. F. 
Bacon and S. M. Dodge. Rev. P. 
Combe and Mr. A. J. Monroe were 
elected to serve with Rev. G. Griffith 
on the Home Missionary Committee 
for the local Association. Rev. G. 
Griffith was chosen delegate to the 
National Council, and Rev. P. Combe, 
alternate. Appropriate addresses were 
delivered at the afternoon session by 
Revs. Wiard and Scudder, who re- 
turned homeward overland by stage 
at the close of the meeting. 

In the evening a good congrega- 
tion gathered to the more public 
meeting of the Association. Rev. J. 
B. Hughes delivered an address on 
“The Educational Work of the De- 


ington on “The Work in General,” 


nomination”; Rev. A. L. Rankin on 
“Home Missions” ; Rev. C. A. Hunt- 


and Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams on 
“Church Building and Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Revs. P. Combe and R. Tay- 
lor conducted the devotional exer- 
cises. :The meeting throughout in- 
dicated earnestness, and discerning 
determination to do all possible for 
the Master’s Kingdom in Humboldt 
county. 


_QUR CHURCHES IN HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. 


Hydesville church, with its parson- 
age on an adjourning lot, is beautiful 
for situation. The people faithfully 
stand by the work and their pastor, 
Rev. R. Taylor. The village is a 
quiet, attractive hamlet, in the center 
of a rich farming valley. Rohner- 
ville, served by Rev. R. Taylor, is dis- 
tant from Hydesville only three 
miles. Brother Taylor’s faithfulness 
is much appreciated at both places, 
and they contemplate his possible de- 
parture from among them with re- 
gret. 

Ferndale is vigorous under the 
lead of their new pastor, Rev. J. B. 
Hughes. A reception was held for 
him Tuesday evening, June 2\1st, 
when the people came together in 
large numbers, and exhibited affec- 


tionate enthusiasm toward pastor 
and wife. The promise for good 
work and large spiritual results 
could scarcely be better. 

Eureka church moves steadily for- 
ward under the able ministry of Rev. 
G. Griffith, said by a veteran pastor 
to be “the ablest man of our denomi- 
nation in the State.” Certainly, the 
Lord has wonderfully blessed him in 
his work. Besides being in the com- 
munity several days, we preached in 
the church morning and evening. 
In the morning the church was well 
filled, in the evening it was crowded. 
This was uot exceptional, although, 
possibly, a trifle larger than the aver- 
age. The choir was one of the best, 
and the Congregational singing ex- 
cellent. Our Church is in a prosper- 
ous condition, with the immediate fu- 
ture radiant with promise. 

W. D. W. 


MARRIED. 


HERRICK--CHAMBERLAIN.~—In Berkeley, June 
28, 1892, by Bet pee Kimball, Alfred 
Cowand Herrick to Henrietta Tracy Cham- 
berlain, both of Berkeley. 


MITCHELL—BEAMER.—In Plymouth Congre- 
ational church, this city, June 15, 1892, by 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, Samuel K. 
- Mitchell to Miss Mary Beamer, both of San 
Francisco. 

McAuLay-—-HowatTt.--In this city, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, June 15, 
1892, by Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, George 
McAulay of Forest Hill to Miss Jennie 
Howatt of San Francisco. 
This wedding was one of the pleas- 

antest we have attended in a long 

time. The bride’s parents, Mr. and 

Mrs. James Howatt, arranged their 

hospitable home in the most tasteful 

manner. The young couple will re- 
side at Forest Hill, where Mr. Mc- 

Aulay is engaged in general mer- 

chandise. They enter upon their 

united life with the best of prospects 
and the blessing of all their et 

South Dakota is cold but happy at 
the thought of keeping itself before 
the eye of the world witha’ June 
snowstorm which lasted 10° hours 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning July 10, 1892. 


REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—The Christian’s 
(John xvi: 1-15.) 

Adventure has always its charms. 
Guidance is always profitable. Be- 
lievers are forewarned of dangers 
and persecutions. The Master prom- 
ised no “flowery beds of ease”; but 
he has pledged to the humblest dis- 
ciple succor and guidance. The pur- 
pose of our life is goodness, and not 
happiness. Christ guides us into 
goodness. To turn from the difficult 
and oppressing things of life, to sub- 
missively yield to the guiding hand 
of our ae is like ascending 
from the hot, exhausting atmosphere 
of the San Joaquin Valley to the cool, 
refreshing elevation of the mountain 
range. 

It has been well said that half the 
secret of courage is having done the 
same thing before. Undoubtedly, 
half the secret of terror is surprise 
and ignorance of the extent of the 
danger, or of the means of dealing 
with it. Acquaintance with peril di- 
vests it of half its terribleness. Our 
Lord distinctly taught his disciples 
what was before them. He teaches 
us, and promises to be with us. He 
gave them the Comforter, and the 
same Divine Comforter is the guide 
of every believer, “He will guide you 
into all truth’—into all the truth. 
Truth! Have we ever thought what 
truth is? Itis accuracy. It is cer- 
tainty. It is completeness. It is 
symmetry. Itis the sum of all per- 
fections. It is like the richest music. 
It is so full of delicate and intricate 
harmony, we cannot trace all the 
varying tones that constitute the 
swelling sound, and yet it falls grate- 
fully and soothingly upon the senses 
of the soul, as though all these vary- 
ing tones were sweetly blended into 
but one single chord. 

The Christian's guide is a living 
person. The Scriptures are not to 
be justified on any other explanation. 
Human experience bears witness to 
the guiding intelligence and ‘good- 
ness of God, and the heart’s desire of 
every Christian is beautifully express- 
ed in the solemn words of Cardinal 
Newman. 

‘* Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom; 
Lead thou me on.” 

Ps. lxxiii: 24; If Cor. i: 5; Jas. i: 3; 

Mark xiv: 36. 

The living guide is a continual pos- 
session. Wide and ever widening 
may be the horizon of human intelli- 
gence, but the possession of a per- 
sonal guide shall never cease. The 
highest delight of our ever-quicken- 
ing spiritual powers will be gratified 
by him who will ever be our guide. 
This guide suffers no weariness, and 
will never know a failure. He that 
never tires upholds the strength of 
every saint. Well may we sing with 
Williams, Pantycelyn— 

** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 

Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak, but thou art mighty; 
Hold me with thy powerful hand,” 

Jesus is conqueror and king. He 
has ascended on high. He has given 
us another Comforter, who will ever 
guide God’s people. Dry up our 
tears. Step into the joy of assurance, 
and ever pray—- 

‘** King of might and awe, befriend me; 
Freely thy salvation send me; 
Fount of pity, guide, defend me,” 


I Cor. iii: 21; Ps. xei: 11; xviii: 35; 
John xvi: 33; Heb. xii: 7; Zech. xiv: 
7; If Cor. v: 7; Rom. viii: 13-17. . 

Piymovuts Cuurcs, San Francisco. 

Deacon D. W. ©. Putnam of Pet- 
aluma, who has been spending two 
years in Honolulu, gave us a call 
yesterday. He has returned with his 
family, to remain, we think, in Peta- 
luma, where he has had a good record 
for many years. He speaks of the 
good health and prosperity of our 
beloved brother, Rev. Dr. Beckwith. 


Guide. 


Early on Saturday morning, in 
Harrisburg, Pa., a train which was 
following another train on the Penn- 
sylvania road ran into the first train 
as it was just starting from the sta- 
tion, with the result that ten persons 
were killed outright and several oth- 
ers were badly injured. Somebody 
blundered. The perils of travel are 
many. 


Kennedy’s 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 
Liver 
Kidneys 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 
Driving everything before it that 
ought to be out. : 
whether you need it or 


Sold by every druggist, and manv- | 
factured by geist, and 


and left 10 inches of snow on’ the 


ground. 


‘RexXBoRY, 


Donald Ke 


3 
nnedy | 
MASS. 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


COMPANY.. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


BIBLE HOUSE 


757 Market St. 


Geo. McConnell Co. 


~ 


< 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


SUPPLIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


Bible House, 757 Market St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR— . 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Type- Writix g. Pen- 
manship, Englieh Branches, eto. 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, 


P 


SAN FRANCISGO. Bee 


Du 


President 


PERALTA HALL. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


In important respects the most elegantly 
equipped Sct ool for Girls in America, Term 
begins August 9. Send for circular, 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, President. 


6-22 8m. 
TUDV LA 
SAT Home” 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
Spregue Corresp’ce 
sCH eek, oF LA 
(Incorporated.) 
' Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cainer, Jr. 
722 WuitNnev 
D&TROIT, 


6-22-lyr 


Sy $40.00 on New $140.00 


We will deliver, free of 
freight, to any point 
mawest of the Roc 


new grade, cush- 
highest grade, for $100. Lists Free. 
A.W. MP co., ayton, Ohio. 


A Golden Opportunity 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A Chance in a Thousand. 
“PICTORIAL 
SELF -PRONOUNCING 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE,” | 


This Look contains upwards of 700 large 
pages of printed matte, and several hun- 


dred magnificent illustrations, including 
numerous full-page colored plates, in the 
highest style of the art. | 

AGENTS. 


Wanted aljlover this State. Exclusive 
territory given to those meaning business. 
Betier termsthen have ever yet been offered. 
Besides allowing full comm ssions, we * phe 
pay the freight right to your door. ‘This 
will prove a bonapza to the rigte parties. 
Sold onty by subscription. Valuabl perm 
jums w alb who handle this great work 
Send at once for descriptive and term circu- 
lars and all otber particulars to the 
DOMINI PUBLISHING OO. 
Seattle, Wash. 


ORIGINAL | 
SWAIN’S BAKERY, 
213 Sutrer Sr. ob 
Francisco, Aug. 21, 1891, 
GENTRAL MILLING CO— pe, 
. Gentlemen: We take pleasure 


have ever used. a 


e pleasure, in | 
mending the ‘Drifted, Snow Flour” as being | 
the werrtst and Finest grade of Flour ve} 5 


“SWALD BROTHERS* 


FURNITURE 


——AED—— 


. 


You are certain to find just what 
you want in our five im- 
mense warerooms. 


In the matter of Bookcases a' one 
we display over one 100 
different patierns. 


Our stock comprises all grades, 
from the very finest to the 
chea pest--(good)--far- 

niture made 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N, P. COLE & CO.) 


SAMPLES. 


1,000 Sample Handkerchiefs. 

500 Pairs Hose, Samples. 
1,000 Undervests and Pants. 
1,000 Pieces Linen Goods, 
5,000 Other samples. 


You know that the local agents here of East- 
ern and European manafacturers have their 


samples renewed every season (two or three _ 


times a year); those in hand are sold at from 


one-half to three-fourths of their wholesale 


value, We get these. Say what price, what 
style, what color, what size, whether for men, 
women or children. Mention this paper, Say 
‘‘samples,” and order now while we have them 
—from the cheapest to the finest made. ) 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


416-418 Front Street, San Francisce. 


Fine Fishing Tackle 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


SNNO 


‘ 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 Kearny St.,. San Francisco, 3 


AT. & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


and - Hunters’ 
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THE Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepyespay, June 29, 1892. 


Our Young Folks. 


Little Flo’s Letter. 


A sweet little baby brother 
Had come to live with Flo, _ 
And she wanted it brought to the table 
That it might eat and grow— 
‘* It must wait for a while,” said grandma 
In answer to her plea, 
‘* For a little thing that hasn’t teeth 
Can’t eat like you and me.” 


‘© Why hasn’t it got teeth, grandma ?” 
Asked Flo in great surprise; 
‘* Oh, my! but ain’t it funny ? 
No teeth, but nose and eyes? 
I guess,” after thinking gravely, 
‘¢ They must have been fordot, 
Can’t we buy him some like pa’s, 
I’d like to know why not? 


That afternoon to the corner 
With paper, pen and ink, 
Went Flo, saying, ‘‘Don’t talk to me, 
If you do it’ll stop my think ! 
I’m writing a letter, grandma, 
To send away to-night; 
And ’cause its very ’portant 
I want to get it right.” 


At last the letter was finished, 

A wonderful thing to see— 
And directed to ‘God in heaven,” 
‘* Please read it over to me,” 
Said little Flo to her grandma, 
‘* To see if it’s right, you know.” 
And here is the letter written 

To God from little Flo: 


‘* Dear God—The baby you brought us 
Is awful nice and sweet, 
But ’cause you forgot his toofies, 
The poor little thing can’t eat; 
That’s why I’m writing this letter 
A purpose-to let you know, | 
Please come and finish the baby 
That’s all.” From LITTLE FLo. 
— Boston Globe. 


THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


Years ago little boys were employ- 
ed by the chimney-sweeps of London 
to go up and down the tall chimneys 
where men could not go. They were 
often seen in the streets of London 
with their smutty rig, their kit of 
brushes, and their song, ‘“Sweep-o- 
sweep,” ringing through the air. 

One morning a gentleman met one 
of them. “Show me the way to 
Hyde Park, little smut, and I'll give 
you a penny,” he said. 

“Oh yes, sir;” said the boy, “and 


Tl tell you the way to another place 


for another penny.” 

Where is that?” 

“The way to heaven, sir.” 

The gentleman, surprised, said, 
“Tell me; Ill give you the penny.” 

“Jesus Christ is the way, sir, and 
I know it is true, because he says so 
himself.” 

The gentleman was so pleased he 
gave the child a six-pence. Now a 
six-pence was a good deal of money 
for a little boy, and as he held the 
bright little piece on his smutty 
palm he began to think what he 
would do with it. 

“T’ll buy a pork pie,” he said; “ ‘twill 
be so good.” 

But he had no sooner bought it 
than he thought, “If I eat this pie it 
will be gone, and the money will be 
gone, and no good to anybody.” He 
went right back to the shop and ask- 
éd the woman to take the pie and 
give him his money again. She 
smiled but did not object. | 

Out he started again, and now to a 
store in Paternoster Row where 
books and tracts were sold, and hold- 
ing up the money, asked the book- 
seller to give him a six-pence worth 
of little books, “Pretty ones,” he said, 
“with pictures on them.” 

It was so strange to see a little 
sweep buying tracts, the man hesi- 
tated. | 
“Where did you get your six- 
pence ?” he asked. | 

“A gentleman gave it to me.” 

“Did he give it to you, sure ?” ask- 
ed the man, looking at him very 
sharply. 

“Yes, sir, he gave it to me for tell- 
ing him the way to heaven, and ['ll 
tell it to youif you will give me a 
six-pence.” 

“T will; tell me.” 

“Jesus Christ is the way, sir, and 
I’m sure it’s true, because he says so.” 

The man was delighted with the 
answer, and paid the six-pence, and 
a more delighted boy never trod the 
streets of London than was our sweep 
with his shilling’s worth of pretty 


booklets. 


The first person he met he spoke 
to: “Will you have one of my little 
books, sir?” 

The gentleman spoken to was so 
surprised to see a little sweep giving 
away tracts that he had to stop and 
inquire into the matter. “Where did 
you get them?” he asked. 

“T bought them, sir.” 

“Where did you get your money?” 

“I told two men the way to heav- 
en.” 

The answer surprised this man as 
much as it had the others. 

“Will you tell me?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Jesus Christ says, ‘I am 
the way, andit_ must be true, because 
he said so.” 

The gentleman was so pleased that 
he replied, “Come and see me to- 
morrow,” and taking a card from his 
pocket he wrote something on it for 


boy. 


The next day the sweep-o with his 
brushes went to the gentleman’ 
house and said, “I have come to sweep 
your chimney.” | 

“No you don't,” said the servant 

“But the*master told me to come,” 
and, feeling in his pocket, he pulled 
out the card and gave it to the man. 

The servant went to his master to 
see what it. meant, and the next thing 
our. little boy was admitted, not to 


go up the chimney, but into the Te 
brary to see the gentleman of the 
house. 

The result was that his clothes 
were changed, and he was sent to 
school. Now he is engaged in tell- 
ing to all who will hear, the way to 
heaven.— Morning Light. 


JUDGE NOT. 


“Oh, mamma!” cried Jack, running 
into the sitting-room where his moth- 
er was sewing, “Sidney is breaking a 
Commandment, he is—‘Thou shalt 
not steal’—and I should think he 
would be ashamed of himself.” 

“Why, Jack,” said his mother in 
surprise, “what can you mean ?” 

“He is, truly, mamma,” said Jack, 
hopping about on one foot, and seem- 
ing rather to enjoy the fact. “I saw 
him getting sugar out of the sugar 
bowl, and you know you told us not 


“O—h,” said mamma, in a tone of 
relief, “that’s jt, is it? Come here, 
Jack;” and taking her little boy's 
hand she drew him to her side. Do 
you think it such a dreadful thing to 
break a Commandment, dear ?” 

“Why, yes mamma, of course,” an- 
swered Jack, astonished that his 
mother should ask such a question. 

“You would not do it?” 

“No, indeed, mamma.” 

“Then you think you are very 
much better than Sidney ?” 

Jack hung his head at that ques- 
tion, but did not say no. 

“Now, Jack, I want you to see how 
mistaken you are; you think you 
would not break a Commandment, 
but because you are so able to be- 
lieve vile of your brother, you are 
really breaking the command which 
says, “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness.. Do you know what _ that 
means, Jack ?” 

“Yes, mamma, you said it meant 
saying what is not true about any 
one; but Sidney was stealing, for I 
saw him.” 

He was taking sugar, Jack, but are 
you sure he was stealing ?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “and now J 
spose he’s going away to eat it.” 

At that moment the door opened 
and Sidney came into the room, his 
bright, manly little face not looking 
at all as though he was ashamed of 
himself. | 

“Here is the sugar for Dickie, 
mamma,” he said, slipping the lump 
between the wires of the cage, “and 
here is a le:ter for you. 1 saw the 
postman coming and waited a minute 
for him.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said mamma, 
smiling at him; and then turned and 
looked at Jack.—Sunbeam. 


A PETTIFOGGER SQUELCHED. 


A case was on trialin a Kentucky 
court-room. An old man of some- 
what disreputable appearance had 
just given important testimony, and 
the lawyer, whose cause suffered by 
his statements, strove in every way 
to confuse and trip him, but in vain. 
The witness stuck to his story, and 
did not lose his temper in spite of 
the irritating manner in which the 
cross-examination was conducted. 
Finally, in the hope of breaking down 
the credibility of the witness, the 
lawyer at a venture asked: 

“Have you ever been in prison ?” 

“T have,” replied the witness. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the attorney, with 
a triumphant glance at the jury. “I 
thought as much. May I inquire 
how long you were there ?” 


“Two years and three months,” an- 
swered the witness quietly, with a 
manner that was interpreted by the 
lawyer as indicating chagrin at an 
unexpected exposure. 

“Indeed,” said the delighted lawyer, 
feeling his case already won, “that was 
a heavy sentence. I trust the jury will 
note the significance of the fact. 
Now, sir, tell the jury where you 
were confined.” . 

“In Andersonville,” replied the old 
man, drawing himself up proudly. 

There was a moment of silence, the 
jurors looked at each other, and then 
the court-room rang with cheers 
which the court officers were power- 
less to check and in which some of 
the jury joined. ! 

The too inquisitive lawyer hardly 
waited to hear the verdict against 
him.— Ez. 


_ WHAT ROOTS ARE FOR. 


All roots have little mouths in the 
fine fibers among their branches, 
where the food of the plant is taken 
in. They are so small that you can 
not see them with the naked eye. 
The more there are, the more likely 
the plant is to live. 

These little mouths drink up a 
fluidfrom the ground that goes to 
nourish every leaf and flower. Yes, 
and all the fruit you eat. And they 
choose just what they want, too. The 
apple-tree mouths know just what 
will make apples, and the strawberry 
mouths just what will make straw- 
berries. 

Wesometimes make mistakes about 
what we should eat, but the plants 
never do. There are so many differ- 
ent things in the ground for the 
plants to eat that they can all be sup- 
-suplied, and yet grow side by side. 
Isn't it wonderful? Some flowers 
will only grow in the swamps; they 
would not grow in any other ground, 
because the little mouths in the roots 


THE EARTH STILL GROWING. 


On clear nights, when the limpid 
atmosphere permits us to observe to 
the best advantage the innumerable 
splendors of the sky, we have often 
seen a luminous speck suddenly ap- 
pear in the depths of space, and rapid- 
ly tracing a path of light, disappear 
as suddenly as it flashed into view. 
Perhaps we have had the good for- 
tune to witness a shower of meteors, 
and these apparitions have been well 
calculated to arouse our couriousity 
and stimulate the imagination. It 1s 
well known that falling stars, as they 
are called, are not the only foreign 
substances which intrude themselves 
into our atmosphere. In addition to 
the meteoric stones which reach the 
surface of the globe, large quantities 
of cosmic dust become incorperated 
with our planet. The track which the 
earth follows through the heavens is 
to some extent filled with this powder 
of worlds, which is constantly sifting 
down upon the surface of the earth. 
What is the effect of the meteoric 
stones and this cosmic dust in increas- 
ing the mass of the earth? Of course 
the earth, constantly bombarded by 
celestial projectiles, is slightly aug- 
menting all the while in volume and 
weight. One astronomer has estimat- 
ed at 146,000,000.000 the number of 
projectiles, big and little, which an- 
ually reach the surface of the earth. 
Supposing that each meteoric stone 
has a volume of a cubic millimetre. 
or about a third of an inch in all its 
dimentions, and a density seven times 
as great as that of water, our globe 
would thus be annually increased by 
a volume of 146 cubic metres and a 
weight of 2,500,000 pounds. In 100 
centuries the augmentation of the 
size of the earth would thus be equal 
to 1,460,000 cubic metres and the in- 
crease in the weight would amount 
to over 255,500,000,000 pounds. If 
this cosmic dust were spread uniform- 
ly over the entire surface of the 
planet, it would constitute in 35,000 
years a bed of about a third of an 
inch in thickness. But these figures 
probably fall far short of the reality. 
— Ex. 


ARTIFICIAL FOODS. 


Chemists distinguish between var- 
ious kinds of sugars. To one class 
belongs cane-sugar, which is formed 
in the sugar-cane sorghum, beet and 
maple, and which we use at the table; 
to another class belongs the glucoses, 
of which the fruit-sugar that occurs 


in grapes and other fruits, and ‘the } 


glucose which is manufactured on a 
large scale from the starch of corn,are 
samples. Some time since, Professor 
Fischer of Wurzburg, Germany, suc- 
ceeded in the synthesis of several 
sugars closely allied to fruit-sugar. 
The riews has just come that he has 
found a way to transform glucose in- 
to a sugar of the type of cane-sugar. 
We have long known how to convert 
starch and sugar-cane to glucose; the 
process is one of changing a more 
complex compound to a simpler one. 
But the possibility of reversing the 
process was long doubted. Yet this 
is what Fischer has now accomplish- 
ed. 

Still more remarkable, I was going 
to say,—but the time for calling such 
things remarkable seems to be past, 
—is the account which has come 
to hand within a few days of the pre- 
paration of an albuminoid compound 
by synthesis. How carbohydrates 
and fats may be prepared artificially 
we have come to understand. But 
the albuminoid compounds contain 
more chemical elements, and are far 
more complex; they are, indeed, the 
highly organized material of vege- 
table and animal life. That these 
substances could be made in the lab- 
oratory has been hard to believe. 
Yet Professor Schutzenberger of Par- 
is has just reported to the French 
Academy of Science the synthesis of 
a compound similarto the peptone 
into which the albuminoids of our 
food are transformed in the process 
of digestion.— Exchange. 


THE FADED LILY. 


BY DR. E. P. THWING. 


The flower of your home has faded ! 
Folded hands, silent lips, and a little 
casket covered with rose and myrtle, 
are all that is left to you of the dear 
departed. Suddenly the world has 
grown dark, and your way grown very 
lonely. Letme sit down with you and 
take your hand. Let me speak as one 
who has five times tasted the same sor- 
row, and would gladly share the same 


joy that Jesus gave with it. Hislov-}. 


ing hand rests upon you and he says: 

“1. It is I who have gone down 
into the garden gathering lilies. Yes, 
he feedeth among lilies. He gave 
you your child for a season, and he 
has but taken the flower he planted. 
The time and the way were his. You 
may chide yourself with the reflection, 
if I had only know this and done that, 
or something else had been different, 
this sorrow would have been spared 
me; but no, the Lord came in his own 
time. He took hisown way. He has 
done all things well. | 

“2. It is well with the child. Not 
dead. No, that pale pulseless thing 
that lies so very still, waiting burial, is 
not what you loved. This is but the 
dress once worn by the immortal 
part. The dress lies folded in your 
arms, but that which you loved, 
that which, loved, you; and whieh 


its face, and the joy of its presence, 
came from the soul within. That 
lives. It will make the spiritual body 
as much more beautiful than the 
earthly, as heaven is_ better ‘than 
earth. You regard your plans thwart- 
ed which you had formed for your 
child; but they are carried out, in 
fact, on a higher plane. You dream- 
ed of books, teachers, travel, the best 
society, and best culture for you son 
or daughter. Heaven has them all. 
You fondly longed for the companion- 
ship,and comfort which should be 
yours in the evening of life. Heaven 
extinguishes no pure _ affection, 
quenches no sweet memory, and the 
whole family of Christ, young and 
old, above, below, forget not each 
other. The saints before the altar 
are watching, waiting, praying. - If 
you are Christ's, there is comfort 
unspeakable for youhere. And when 
the faded flower shall freshen, never 
more to fade, your band’shall hold it 
again, above. 


“3. Can youtrust me? Jesus asks 
this. If for the first time in all your 
life say yes, wholly, and all will be 
peace. Remembering your sorrow 
will leave no sting. When the clouds 
return after the rain, the bow of his 
love will brightenthem. Pillow your 
head on his breast. Trust him. Seek 
sanctification rather than comfort. 
Go now to the garden that has in it 
the sepulcher. Though trembling, 
go trustfully, and, like Mary, you 
shall return even from the tomb with 
great joy, having seen the Lord. 


WELLS WITH WATER IN THEM. 


If you want the people to bring 
their pales to your pump to be filled, 
be sure that the well you are pump- 
ing from is not allowed to run dry. 
The reason some congregations and 
Sunday-school classes are so small is 
that the preachers and teachers are 
trying to pump from dry wells. Un- 
less we have something to present 
worth hearing, how can we expect 
people to attend upon our ministry? 
You must study and be ever learning 
‘truth, new and old, or you cannot 
teach acceptably. The preacher 
ought. to read books and newspapers, 
and study men. What he learned in 
school or seminary will not sufficé. 
He must go back continually to the 
fountain of revealed truth, looking at 
it anew in the light of his new sur- 


new events that are daily revealing 
God's hand in the lives of men and 
the history of the nations. You must 
constantly receive the water of life 
afresh in your soul, or you cannot be 
God’s instrument in giving it to oth- 
ers.— Cumberland Presbyterian, 


WHAT IS NEWS ? 


The daily paper to be successful 
must cater to the whims of the pub- 
lic. The demands of the people de- 
termine in large measures the char- 
acter of the make-up of the paper. 
The relative value that ‘‘news” has 
in the estimation of the editor of a 
great daily may be seen from this 
incident related by Mr. Amos Cum- 
mings of the New York Sun. 


“Tt was late one night at a time 
when I was managing editor of the 
Sun. I was getting ready to make 
up the different pages when in walk- 
ed Mr. Dana. He laid on my desk a 
long screed, remarking: ‘This is the 
address which Mr. William E. Dodge 
delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to-night.’ In 
some sort I gave Mr. Dodge’s friends 
to understand that that address 
would appea~ in to-morrow morning's 
Sun. 


“IT said—we were runuing a four- 
page paper then—-‘Mr. Dana, we 
are pretty full to-night. The adver- 
tising has filled all the fourth page 
and driven the ‘commercial’ over on 
to the editorial page. You have 
scheduled three columns and a half 
or so of editorial, and we have some 
important matter coming in on the 
wire.’” 

“Well, Amos,” said Mr. Dana, 
“how much do you think this address 
of Mr. Dodge’s will make ?” 

“ About three columns and a half,” 
I replied. 

‘But I have in effect given my 
promise, and I hate to disappoint 
these gentlemen.” 

“Well, of course, Mr. Dana,” I said, 
“if you write ‘must on it, ‘must it 
is, and it will go, no matter what we 
leave out.” | 

“What will you probably leave 
out?” he asked. 

For one thing, sir, we have a very 
clever account of a dog fight, and 
that, of course, we must sacrifice.” 

“Well,” he returned, with one of 


Amos, kill Dodge.” 
And so we did. That was Mr. 
Dana’s idea of news.— Exchange. 


Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
though eighty-six years of age, has 
never worn a pair of spectacles, and 
for thirty years has had no need of 
medical advice. He attributes the 
vitality of his old age to his habit of 
living by an unvarying system. He 
does not go to bed till the clock 


and always after his midday ‘meal 
takes an hour's nap. 


Peace is the sentinel of the soul 
which keeps the heart and the mind 


could not find the right kind of food 


made your darling dear to 
others, is not dead. The sunlight of 


| Huntington. 


roundiags and knowledge, and the 


his peculiar smiles, “if that’s the case, | | 


strikes twelve, rises at half-past seven, | 


NEWS ITEMS. 


John D. Rockefeller has given $50,- 
000 to the endowment fund of the 
Tabernacle Baptist church, Second 
avenue, New York. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller continues 
to give money to colleges. The last 
is to a Baptist college at Pratt, Kan- 
sas, which receives $100,000. 


John B. Stumph of Indianapolis, 
has given $12,000 to be used asa 
loan fund in helping to build Method- 
in Germany and Switzer- 

and. 


The late Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
has left her archeological collection 
to Summerfield College, Oxford, the 
girl's college, and has endowed a pro-. 
fessorship of Egyptology. 


Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Bos- 
ton, our new Minister to France, has 
just given $40,000 for a public library 
in Manchester-by-the-sea, his country 
home; also $115,000 for the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory at Harvard. 


The will of William Astor gives 
the bulk of his property to John 
Jacob Astor. The amount is esti- 
mated at from $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. About $200,000 is given to 
charitable institutions and private 
persons. 


Rev. William Fletcher Steele, B. 
D., who has been for three years in 
Berlin University, has been elected to 
the chair of exegetical theology in 
the Iliff School of Theology in Den- 
ver University. Prof. Steele is a son 
of Dr. Daniel Steele of Boston. 


Mr. Truxton Beale, American min- 
ister to Persia, who is now home on 
leave of absence, has secured for the 
State Department several plaster 
casts of the cuneiform inscriptions at 
Persepolis; and it is expected that 
they will reach this country before 
similar ones are received in England, 
although British scientists have been 
eagerly seeking them. 


The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the new 
Archbishop of Westminster, is a total 
abstainer and a strong advocate of 
temperance. Heisaman of phenom- 
enal energy, a firm believer in the 
utility of ministerial work outside of 
the pulpit, and has accomplished 
much for the condition of the houses 
of the poor in London and Man- 
chester, and in alleviating many of 
the miseries of the sweating system. 


The General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant church has 
elected the following church officers: 
Rev. T. E. Colbourne, of Lynchburg, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions; Benjamin Stout, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions; Rev. T. F. Fagg, 
editor of the Methodist Protestant at 
Baltimore; Dr. D. S. Stevens, editor 
of the Methodist Recorder, at Pitts- 
burg. 

The late Baron de Rothschild once 
took a cab to his offices, and, on 
alighting, tendered the proper fare. 
The cabman received it, but kept his 
‘hand open, and looked at the money 
significantly, which caused the Baron 
to inquire whether it was not: right. 
“Oh, yes, replied the cabman, “it’s quite 
right; but your sons usually give me 
double.” “They do, do they?” was 
the Baron’s reply. ‘Well, they have 
arich father, and can afford it; I 
have not.”—London Society. 


PreacHInG AND Practistnc.—That 
was plain ‘and noble testimony that 
the young man is reported to have 
given to the examining committee of 
our church. “Under whose preach- 
ing were you converted?” they ask- 
ed. “Under nobody's preaching,” 
was his reply; “I was converted un- 
der my mother’s practising.” Gracious 
tribute was that to parental example! 
And perhaps there was little talking 
in it all, little urging to duty and ex- 
horting to obedience. The tempera- 
ture of the mother’s life was so sweet: 
and salubrious, that it woke and ma- 
tured the seed of the grace that had 
been dropped into the heart, and-it 
sprang up spontaneously.—Dr. A. I. 
Gordon. 
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Lunch Rooms, 
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W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 

Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
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ty. 


and jew- 
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G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Fourth in 1900. 


One broiling day in hot July, 
John Adams said in years gone by, 


‘‘This day, that makes a people free, 
Will be the people’s jubilee; 


‘‘With games, guns, sports and shows displayed, 
With bells, pomp, bonfires and parade, 


‘‘O’er all this land, from shore to shore, 
From this time forth, forevermore.” 


The years passed on, and by and by, 
Men’s hearts grew cold in hot July; 


And one New England mayor said, 
“Of rockets 1 am sore afraid; 


‘And whoso sends one up ablaze, 
Ill send him up for twenty days.” 


Then said the mayor O’Day McQuade, 
‘‘Thayre uz no nade fur no perade.” 


And Mayor Hans Von Schwartzenmeyer 
Proclaimed, ‘‘I’ll haf me no bonfier.” 


Said Mayor Baptiste Rapheal, 
‘*No make-a ring-a dat-a bell.” 


‘*By gar,” said Mayor Jean Crapaud, 
‘*Zis July games vill has to go.” 


And Mayor Knud Christofferrssonn, — 
Cried, ‘‘Djeath to hjim who fjires a gjun !” 


At last said Mayor Wun Lung See, 
‘*Too muchee hoop-la bobberee !” 


And so the Yankee holiday 
In 1900 passed away. 
—From Burdette. 


THE MAKING OF POSTAL CARDS. 


The people of the United States 
use annually about seven postal 
ecards for every man, woman and 
child; that is to say, our total con- 
sumption for a year reaches 400,000,- 
000, which is considerably more than 
are employed by all the rest of the 
world. This enormous number are all 
printed, cut apart, counted, and 
wrapped up in packages of twenty- 
five by machinery that would stand 
comfortably in a small bedroom, and 
that requires no assistance whatever 
from any operative, so long as it is 
supplied with paper, ink and paste. 
A visit to the abode of this wonderful 
mechanism is naturally full of in- 
terest. 


The postal card factory—the only 

one in this country—is a part of the 
great establishment of the Fort Or- 
ange Paper Company (C. C. Wool- 
worth, president) at Casleton, near 
Albany. These works, employing 
200 hands and occupying (though, of 
course, not covering) a tract of 35 
acres Of land, have quite a _pictur- 
esque location among the hillsa mile 
back from the village, with which 
they are connected by the New York 
Central, Hudson River and Fort Or- 
ange Railroad—the name is about as 
long as the track—and include every 
appliance for the manufacture of 
many different kinds of paper and 
cardboard—white, brown, and color- 
ed. Approaching the place from 
Castleton, one notices first the im- 
mense and very graceful chimney, 
founded on solid rock and rising 126 
feet into the air—a tower-like struc- 
ture of no little beauty. Around and 
near this are grouped a number of 
large buildings. one of which 
we will enter, following the course of 
the raw material from which, in part, 
most kinds of paper are made—being 
bales of rags of every possible color, 
size, shape and condition of dirtiness. 
This unpleasant stuff needs a lot of 
cleansing, as may well be imagined, 
and according!y the first thing done 
with it is to toss it by handfuls into 
a “duster,” where it is tossed and 
shaken at a great rate, and liberated 
so far as may be, from adhering and 
extraneous dirt. Next it goes to a 
long line of women and girls, who 
remove hooks and eyes, buttons, rub- 
ber, fragments of whalebone, and 
whatever other foreign material they 
find. Then it is cut up by a fast-run- 
ning steam-driven machine into frag- 
ments of moderate size, dusted (or 
ought we properly to say undusted ?) 
again by another machine, and drop- 
ped into great boilers below, where 
for six or seven hours it is subjected 
to the action of a hot chemical liquid, 
under pressure, to loosen its color 
and its still remaining dirt. Coming 
from the boilers, it is thoroughly 
washed by special mechanism, pure 
water being forcibly driven through 
the mass, and is then soaked for 
three or four days in a solution of 
chloride of lime, which bleaches it 
completely, leaving it pure snowy 
white. It is next beaten and squeez- 
ed by beating engines until reduced 
to a semi-pulpy condition. and then 
conducted into large hogsheads call- 
ed “stuff chests,” whence it is pump- 
ed directly to the Fourdrinier paper 
machine. 

This imposing piece of mechanism, 
really a compound of a variety of 
machines by which a great number 
of operations are kept going simul- 
taneously and harmoniously, receives 
at one end the pulp prepared as 
above, which comes pouring in from 
the stuff-chests in the form of a very 
thin, watery paste; and delivers, at 
the other end, the completed paper, 
calendered to its final surface, trim- 
med at the edge, and tightly rolled 
up like so much ribbon. The pulp 
first flows upon a fine wire netting, 
where it is sharply shaken for the 
purpose of causing its fibers to knit 
together like felting, and acquire 
some degree of consistency. Then 
passing along on endless blankets, it 
18 squeezed by a succession of rollers 
to get it into proper shape and re- 
move the moisture (some of the roll- 


ers farthest along being steam-heat- 
ed, to aid the drying), and finally 
pressed hard, or “calendered,” to 
smooth the surface, and wound up in 
rolls. We should not think that. 
more than two. or three minutes 
could elapse between the entry of 
any particular portion of the pulp 
into the machine at one end and its 
exit from the calenders, finished 
paper, at the other, and during that 
time it has traveled 125 feet. 

Now, supposing that it is postal 
card paper that we have been watch- 
ing, we follow a roll of it to the 
printing room and sée it put into the 
combined printing press, cutter, 
counter and wrapper—a machine 
that the inventor thought he could 
construct in three weeks at a cost of 
five hundred dollars, but it actually 
took four years and eight thousand 
dollars. This machine prints from a 
number of engraved plates on the 
surface of a fast revolving cylinder, 


| against which the web of paper is 


closely pressed, thus repeating the 
pattern over and over again on the 
ribbon, as one might say; and then, 
as before stated, cuts the cards apart, 
wraps them up in packages of twenty- 
five, with a band pasted around each, 
and delivers them by belt conveyors 
to the packing tables, where girls put 
them into paper boxes, each holding 
500 cards. These again are inclosed 
in wooden cases of varying size, and 
shipped to every postoffice in the 
United States—so that the dispatch- 
ing department of the works may be 
said to have some sixty thousand sep- 
arate customers to attend to. Orders 
for the current month are unusually 
heavy, aggregating fifty-five to sixty 
millions, which will weigh about 175 
tons; and we saw a fireproof vault 
containing some 25,000,000 cards 
ready to go. These are all domestic 
postal cards, it should be understood, 
no international cards having been 
called for during the last six or eight 
years. They now cost the govern- 
ment 48 cents per thousand, being 
less than two-thirds of the sum paid 
when they were first manufactured.— 
Country Gentleman. 


POPULAR TALKS ON LAW. 


BY WM. C. SPBAGUE, ESQ. 


To obtain an adequate idea of the 
law of any country, one musttravel to 
its sources and follow its growth from 
its very beginning. Let us pursue 
this method in a few studies on the 
growth of our law. In the first place 
the seeds of American jurisprudence 
were transplanted from the old world. 
The navigators, explorers, missionar- 
ies, reformers, gold seekers ‘of the 
very earliest days, brought to our 
shores along with their intense desire 
for conquest, for individual gain, for 
the glory of their sovereigns, and for 
religious freedom, the customs and 
laws of the homes they left and adopt- 
ed them in the new world so far as 
they were fitted to their circum- 
stances and their environment. The 
English brought with them the price- 
less heritage of the common law of 
England, and the French and Spanish 
brought the principles and codes 
built upon the foundation of the civil 
law—the law of Rome. 

Of the early explorers succeeding 
Columbus, there was juan Ponce de 
Leon, who landed in 1513, near St. 
Augistine, in Florida, in search of the 
Fountain of Youth; in 1520, Spanish 
ships touched the coast of Carolina; 
in 1521, the territory now known as 
Texas, New Mexico and California 
became a part of a great province at- 
tached to Spain by the conquest of 
her great explorer, Cortez. De Soto, 
another Spaniard, led a party from 
Florida across the country to the 
Mississippi in 1542. In 1584-5, Sir 
Walter Raleigh sent two expeditons 
to North Carolina. A Spanish settle- 
ment was made at St. Augustine 1565. 
Jamestown, Virginia, became the first 
English settlement in 1607. New York 
(New Netherlands), in 1613, was set- 
tled by the Dutch, and Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, by the English in 1620. 
La Salle explored the great lakes and 
the Mississippi in 1682, the French 
establishing settlements at Kaskaskia 
and Arkansas Post in 1685, and Mo- 
bile and Vincennes in 1702. Thus 
England, Spain and France divided 
among themselves the great conti- 
nent of North America. Spain got 
the Southern, England the Central, 
and France the Northern portion. 

The discoveries thus made vested 
the new lands in the sovereign. His 
title was that by discovery grounded 
upon the three following ideas: The 
Christian nation that discovers a 
heathen land owns it to the exclusion 
of all other Christian nations. . This 
nation to complete its title must with- 
in a reasonable time, Occupy and use 
this land. The native inhabitants 
are only the occupants of the land 
and not its owners. 

For over one hundred years from 
the discovery by Columbus, nv set- 
tlement deserving of more than pass- 
ing mention was made in the new 
world by the English. Many and 
feeble attempts were made, fearful 
hardships endured, heroic efforts put 
forth, but in “vain. Raleigh’s and 
Drake's efforts were 
The Spanish settlements were more 
successful, and for a clear reason. 
Spain looked upon her explorations 
as means toward extending her do- 
mibion... Shelooked forward to an- 
other- great Roman Empire. “Her ex- 
plorations were, in 4 sense; official, 


and once a post was planted, high 


unsuccessful. 


Yes, my lad, you do not have such 


Officers of State with large salaries 
were annexed to it, thus drawing 
patronage, wealth and population. It 
was otherwise with the English. In 
nearly every case colonization and ex- 
ploration was private enterprise; if 
unsuccessful drawing in its wake in- 
dividual suffering and loss, but if 
successful, resulting in little indeed 
to the individual, but everything to 
the crown. Left thus to their own 
resources, English colonies in Ameri- 
ca had a precarious existence for the 
first one hundred and fifty, to two 
hundred years, leading one writer to 
say of the British colonists as late as 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
“they were robbers and pirates on 
a large scale.” 


EARLY INFLUENCES. 


Spasmodic education, paroxysmal 
discipline, occasional fidelity, amount 
to nothing in the rearing of children. 
You can as easily hold an anchor by 
one Jink as hold a child to the right 
by isolated and intermittent faithful- 
ness. The example must connect 
with the instruction. The conversa- 
tion must combine with the actions. 
The week-day consistency must con- 
join with the Sunday worship. Have 
family prayers by all means; but be 
petulant and inconsistent and un- 
reasonable in your household, and 
your family prayers will be a blasphe- 
mous farce. So great in our times are 
the temptations of young men to dis- 
sipation, and young women to social 
follies, that it is more important that 
the first eighteen years of their life 
be charged with a religious power 
that will hold them when they get out 
of the harbor of home into the stormy 
ocean of active life. There is such a 
thing as impressing children so 
thoroughly with good, that sixty years 
will have no more time to efface it 
than sixty minutes. What a rough 
time that young man has in doing 
wrong, carefully nurtured as he was! 
His father and mother have been dead 
for years, or they are over in Scotland, 
or England, or Ireland; but they have 
stood in the doorway of every dram- 
shop that he entered, and ‘under the 
chandelier of every house of dissipa- 
tion, saying: “My son, this is no place 
for you. Have you forgotten the old 
folks? Don’t you recognize these 
wrinkles, and this stoop in the shoul- 
der, and this tremulous hand? Go 
home, my boy, go home!. By the God 
to whom we consecrated you, by the 
cradle in which we rocked you, by the 
grass-grown graves in the old country 
church-yard, by the heaven where we 
hope yet to meet you, go home! Go 
home, my boy, go home!” And some 
Sunday you will be surprised to find 
that young man suddenly asking for 
the prayers of the church. Some Sun- | 
day you will see him at the sacrament, : 
and perhaps drinking from the same 
kind of chalice that the old folks 
drank out of years ago when they com- 
memorated the sufferings of the Lord. 


fun in sin as you seem to have. I 
know what spoils your fun. You can- 
not shake off the influences of those 
prayers long ago offered, or of those 
kind admonitions. You cannot make 
them go away, and you feel like say- 
ing; “Father, what are you doing 
here? Mother, why do you bother 
me with suggestions of those olden 
times?” Butthey will not go away. 
They will push you back from your 
evil paths, though they have to come 
down from their shining homes in 
heaven and stand in the very gates 
of hell, and their backs scorched of 
the fiery blast, and with their hand 
on your shoulder, and their breath on 
your brow, and their eyes looking 
straiyht into yours, they will say; “We 
have come to take you home, O son 
of many anxieties!” At last that 
young man turns, through the con- 
secutive influences of a pious paren- 
tage, and fidetities innumerable.— 
Christian Herald. 
The annual report of the Director 
of the Mint for the calendar year 
1891 is just now of unusual interest. 
He reports the product of gold from 
mines in the United States of the 
value of $33,175,000, an in- 
crease of $330,000 over the poduct 
of the previous year. The product of 
silver was 58,330,000 fine ounces,valu- 
ed at $57,630,040, or of the coining 
value in silver dollars of $75,416,565. 
This isan increase of 3,830,000 ounces 
over the previous year, and results 
mainly from new finds in Colorado 
and Idaho. The Government pur- 
chased during the year 54,393,912 
fine ounces of silver. The commer- 
cial value of the pure silver in the 
silver dollars has varied during the 
past year from $0.73 3-4 to $0.826 
the highest. The imports of gold ag- 
gregated $45,296,928, and the exports 
$79,187,499, a net loss in gold of $33, 
888,571. 


The principal Negro nations are 
the Mandigoes, in Senegambia; the 
Foulahs, in the central Soudan; the 
Wanyamizi, occupying the country 
south of the Victoria and east of the 
Tanganyika lakes; the Balunda, in 
South Central Africa; the Ashantis 
and Dahomans, cf West Africa. 


As a blood-purifier, the most eminent 
physicians prescribe Ayers Sarsa- 
parilla. It is the most powerful com- 
bination of vegetable altertatives ever 
offered to the public. As @ spring 


and family medicine, it, may be freely | 
used, by old and young alike. 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


It seems that eternal vigilance is 
the price pof rohibition as well as 
of liberty. The prohibitien of the 
liquor trafic in 06 few 
squares at the north end of Washing- 
ton, brought about by the act of Con- 
gress prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within one mile of the soldiers Home, 
and which was so pleasing to the res- 
idents of that section of the city, is ap- 
parently at an end, and the barrooms 
are again in full blast. Just how 
this result has been brought about is 
not plain; it has been a sort of legal 
Legerdemain. A short time ago the 
local papers announced’ that one of 
the liquor dealersin the prescribed 
section would contest the new law in 
the courts. When the case came to 
trial the public were astounded to 
learn that the attorney for the district 
had entered a nol pros. thus acknow- 
ledging his inability to convict under 
the law, although he still maintains 
his ability to find a way to stop the 
liquor s>lling; meanwhile it is openly 
going on. 

It is claimed that the law is defect- 
ive because no penalty is provided 
for its violation, and that it acts as a 
preventative to the application of the 
law against selling liquor without a 
license which applies to the rest of 
the District of Columbia. The tem- 
perance people of the District are 
thoroughly aroused and determined 
to secure from Congress the neces- 
sary legislation to prevent this law be- 
coming a dead letter. Two mass 
meetings were held Sunday afternoon 
for the special purpose of urging 
prompt action upon Congress. Mrs. 
K. A. Chambers, one of the speakers, 
a well known temperance worker, sta- 
ted that four days before the case 
mentioned above came up in court 
a liquor dealer had boasted that $25, 
000 had been raised to be spent in 
fighting the mile-limitlaw. Between 
the power of the liquor dealers, al- 
ways greater just previous to a Na- 
tional election, and partisan political 
matters, it is feared that the necessary 
legislation will not be procured at 
this session of Congress, unless the 
friends of temperance and moral re- 
form in all sections of the country 
will interest themselves in the latter 
enough to write to their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress reques- 
ting them to giveit justa little at- 
tention. 

“Childrens day” was observed 
in many of our Churches last Sunday. 
Large attendance and interesting 
special services were the rule at all of 
them, but a very unique feature was 
introduced and successfully carried 
out at Mount Vernon Place church, 
in the building of a five-foot high 
fac-similie of the South Washington 
Mission church, of flowers, by the 
children of the Sunday-school. Each 
child brought a numbered section of 
the church closely covered with flow- 
ers, which was handed up as called 
for, and as it was put into its proper 
place, the pastor added a few words 
about the pieces being emblematical 
of the strength and beauty of the 
Church of God. The building of the 
church was a very pretty and inter- 
esting ceremony, which appeared to 
please the grown people as much as 
it did the children. 


Representative J. H. Walker, of 
Massachusetts, told the Y. M. C. A. 
Sunday afternoon why he was a mem- 
ber of the Christian church, and he 
told it well. He talked as a business 
man, and his wide experience in the 
business world had furnished him 
with a number of telling illustrations, 
which he used with good effect. Here 
is a sentence from his address that 
should be carefully read and ponder- 
ed by every young person: “From my 
observation of the world 1 believe 
that there is absolutely nothing worth 
living for except to serve Christ. The 
character of Christ is the bases of all 
friendship, all love and all work for 
men.” 

Death has taken another member 
of the Fifty-second Congress. Yester- 
day morning at an early hour 
Representative Eli. T. Stackhouse, of 
South. Carolina, died from heart 
failure. Monday morning he returned 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, where 
he went to attend the funeral of his 
friend Col. L. L. Polk, who died here 
last week. He appeared to be in his 
usual health, but while talking to a 
friend he was taken with a fainting 
spell. It was attributed tothe unusual 
heat, and a few hours later Mr. Stack- 
house, was in his seat attending to 
business. When he retired, his son 
suggested that he allow him to sit up 
with him, but he declined. Before 
morning the son was awakened by 
the labored breathing of his father 
and going to his bed found him un- 
conscious. He died before the physi- 
cian who was summoned arrived and 
without regaining conciousness. The 
remains were taken South this mor- 
ning in charge of a joint Congress- 
ional committee. The Chaplain of the 
House said in his opening prayer 
yesterday morning: “Oh, Eternal God, 
in whom alone are the issues of life 
and death, we come before Thee to 
day brofoundly affected before the 
sudden passage from earth of one of 
our brethren, an honorable member 
of this House, We commend to Thy 
Fatherhood the children who are 
stricken by this sorrow and pray that 
Thou wilt grant to them Thy comfort 
in their bereavement. 

Wasurineton, D. C. June 15, 1892. 
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down sensations, periodical pains, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


807 SACRAMENTO STREET, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
“oaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, fo -anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


Always in 6 HOMESPUN: 
stock, manufactured from******** 


if we do not have in stock the 

tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 

obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 

choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 

clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 


Near Sixteenth. 
EDWARD OCABLSON, J. OCUBBIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Beo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS, & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Stevenson anp 
Balesroom: 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in 
variety of sizes and bindings. 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 

in all staple and fashionable 

styles. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. 

(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the (ity. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white labo: 


employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKW? STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


Our extensive and th 


those reli 
and mpt. seryice.in determining the in- 
trinsie and market ay of mineral proper- 
m > 


Mineral lands and mines examined, rt- - 


ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 


made of the same. Mining and 
of all descriptions selected. 8, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 


required in mining transactions, drawa upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and bales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletch . L. Brown, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
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OARD STOOE, STBAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Gom- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
hext to New Wigwam. 


FolePphome Mo. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


IncoRPORATED Mazocu 21, 1887. 


JAMES EK. WILSO 
J. L. N. SHEPARD 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON 


Miller, J. L. N. Shepar 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talb 
Oharles Main James K. Wilson. 


Fairbanks’ Seales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


@a@ For sale by all hardware dealers. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4&t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
of invention. e advise as | 
ney Hy of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


Scientific Americar 
Agency for 


Ron tank 
TRADE MAR 
DESICN PATENT 
COPYRIGHTS, eto. 
information and free Handboo 


© by & notice given free of charge in 


prientific American 


RS, 361 Broadway. New York. 
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to raise money. to write at once for our prin 
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wanted in each town. Address 


ESPECIALLY 
REQUESTS 
Who are trying to save . or women of large means, who are seeking an invesment, or wo- 


inve- in any way, or women who are charitably disposede 
man whoo ove who wish to leave an inheritance to their chil- 


beco 3 the wives and daughters 0 8 who are endeavoring 
ted matter, explainiog how easly this Associa- 
eir wants and ambition. Those who invest now w 
ey. Proffit sharing certificates for sale to women only, at $5.00 each. One lady agen 


THE 


WOMAN'S LAND 


; Second Subdivision at Clarenden Hills, andits prosperity is greate than 
on rus eeebed of returning cash profits to all its investors, as fast as they accrue isa 


seciation paid te its imvestersa 10 per cent cash 
On May Sth, 1892, the paid 10 per cent prfit. 


On July 2ist, 1892, it wil) pay anothe 10 Rte cans. profi. on all sume invested up to oy 


sold and contracted for to justify this 


WOMEN OF SMALL MBANS 


make the most mon- 


THE WOMAN'S LAND ASSOCI ATION, & 110 Street, 


HARRIETT M. MASON, ofthe W. C. T. U., Business Manager. 


Mention Tue Pactric. 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every. Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hourbinc:: 
OFFICE: 24239 Mission St., mr. 2ist. 
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_ Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Powder 


PURE 


ASSOCIATION AT OLYMPIA. 


The first annual meeting of the 
Tacoma Association. was held with 
the Church at Olympia, June 14th 
and 15th.. The meeting -was such 
that it was good to be there. Rév. 
Thomas Sims was elected Moderator, 
and Rev. H. J: ‘Smith, Clerk. Mr. 
Sims was specially honored at this 
meeting; he was the preacher, and 
as is usual with him, his sermon from 
the text “She hath done what she 
could” (Mark xiv: 8,) was one of rare 
interest and power; he was re-elected 
Registrar, and was also elected dele- 
gate to the National Council. Dr. 
C. O. Brown, whose absence from the 
meeting was much regretted, was 
also elected a delegate to the Nation- 
al Council. 

The first afternoon was devoted to 
evangelists. Rev. A. J. Smith read 
& paper upon the topic, “An Kvangel- 
istic Ministry, a Special Need of 
Home Mission Churches.” Rev. W. 
H. Atkinson read a paper on the top- 
ic, “Do We Need a State Evangelist?” 
In an interesting discussion of the 
general topic all agreed that we 
should make our work aggressive 
and saving. Rev. A. L. Seward 
brought to the prayer-meeting, which 
he led Wednesday morning, the 
thought, “The privilege of intimate 
fellowship with our Lord, and the 
condition of that as suggested by the 
question, Who is my mother, or my 
brethren ?” The ladies made an open 
session of the Womans Missionary 
Society, led by Mrs. Haskell, equal in 
interest to any part uf the meeting. 

Rev. A. J. Bailey, our new Super- 
intendent, reported the work of the 
A. H. M.S. Mr. Bailey seems to the 
manner born. He proved himself 
very helpful Rev. Sam- 
uel Greene gave & good report of his 
work as Superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society. 
Rev. Myron Hells, unable to be pres- 
ent, set forth the claims of the A. M. 
A. in an excellent paper. The order 
of Wednesday night was a Home 


‘Missionary meeting, with good sing- 


ing and good speeches. The speak- 
ers were Rev. T. C. Craig, Superin- 
tendent A. J. Bailey, and Chaplain 
R. §. Stubbs. The report of the 
churches gave evidence of a good 
deal of devotion, courage and suc- 
cess. A good deal of time was con- 
sumed in discussing a constitution 
for the association, which was adopt- 
ed provisionally for one year. Rev. 
W. H. Atkinson, who was for ten 
years @ missionary of the American 
Board, introduced a minute, which 
was adopted, advising a relation be- 
tween the Board and our churches 
more in accordance with our polity. 

Pastor Diven, his wife and people 
proved themselves good hosts. Broth- 
er Diven is a man of quite superior 
ability and character, and he seems 
to be appreciated. The Church is 
prosperous. A commodious parson- 
age has been built the past year. 


Scrise. | 


OREGON NOTES. 


The Glendale Sunday-school, by. 


special invitation, joined the Wolf 
Creek Sunday-school in celebrating 
Children’s Day on the 12th inst: An 
excellent programme was arranged 
for the occasion, and it was success-- 
fully carried out, both schools partic- 
ipating. Afterwards the ladies of the 
Wolf Creek school served a first-rate 
lunch. 

The erection of the new church in 
The Dalles is progressing favorably. 
It promises to be the most artistic 
structure yet erected in thatcity. . 

The work of Rev. A. Rogers at 
Hillside, Washington county, eight 
miles from Forest Grove, resulted in 
eleven hopeful conversions. 


Owing to illness in the family of | 


Mr. William Reynolds of Peoria, Il- 
linois, who was expected to be in 
Oregon the first week in August to 
hold a series of Sunday-school con- 
ventions in the interest of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school work, has had 
to cancel all engagements for this 
coast for this year. : 

On the 16th inst., Superintendent 
Curtis organized a Sunday-school at 
the Leland schoolhouse, near Beaver 
Creek postoffice, Clackamas county. 
It was christened the “Leland Con- 
gregational.” Rev. Mr. Jones, pastor 
of the Oswego church, will preach 
there at least once a month during 
the summer. 

Rev. Daniel Staver preached... last 
Sunday evening at Mt. Zion church, 
received one member into the Church, 
and administered the communion. A 
Sunday-school is maintained “here 
every Sunday morning, preaching 
every Sunday evening, and a 
S. C. E. prayer-meeting every Thurs- 

Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, upon invi- 


tory to the commencement exercises 
of the State Agricultural College 
located at that city. 

Pastor Clapp’s text this morning 
was John xv: 8, “Herein is my Father 
glorified that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my~disciples.” - His sub- 
ject, “Fruit-bearing; its Significance 
.as a Name for the Christian Life.” 
The necessity for being working 
Christians was forcibly presented. It 
was clearly and impressively shown 
that there could be no true Christian 
service except as it bore fruit. By 
their fruits are Christians known. 
The progress of Christ’s kingdom is 
greatly hindered by the luke-warm- 
ness of professed followers. In stir- 
ring words the privilege of being co- 
workers with Christ in making the 
world better was strongly presented. 
By all considerations was this thought 
emphasized. The way to best pro- 
mote one’s own plans was to promote 
God’s plans. To do his will should 
be the chief instead of the incidental 
service. This would lead to the 
highest and truest success, tempor- 
arily as well as spiritually. No vine 
ate its own fruit. No one could be 
unselfish save as he helped others. 
We should become conscious of our 
mighty unworthiness in the presence 
of God. A large audience was pres- 
ent. 

The new church building is pro- 
gressing favorably. The outside is 
about finished. The work on the in- 
terior will'soon be commenced. 


The subject of Rev. M. Angelo 


tation, preached the baccalaureate 


sermon to-day at Corvallis introduc< 


Dougherty. at Plymouth church to- 
day was “Relations.” 


A fine concert was given at the 
First church, east side, on the even- 
ing of the 17th inst., under direction 
of Mrs. H. V. Rominger. It was well 
attended, and the programme was a 
most pleasing one. The growth of 
this Church brings the question of 
building a new house of worship in- 
to the forefront. 


An event recently occurred at 
Turner, Oregon, which is worthy of 
imitation by other wealthy men of 
Oregon. A memorial tabernacle was 
erected and presented by Mr. George 
A. Turner and his brother and sister 
to the Christian (Disciple) church of 
Oregon, in memory of their parents, 
who were members ‘of that Church. 
The building is well constructed, 
100x150 feet, with two towers seventy 
feet high, in one of which is hung a 
3,000-pound bell. The auditory wil 
seat 3,000 people, and is supplied 
with good substantial pews. In the 
south end is a large rostrum supplied 
with a pulpit of fine design; on either 
side are committee rooms. In one 
of the towers is a ladies’ room, and 
in the other a baggage room. The 
building cost nearly $10,000, and, 
with a campus of ten acres, is given 
as above on the condition that the 
annual State meetings of the Church 
be held there hereafter. The dedi- 
catory services took place to-day. — 

Grorce H. Himes. 

June 26, 1892. 


MILLS COLLEGE. 


Millis College closed recently, after 
& very prosperous and successful 
year. The corps of teachers is large 
and excellent; the class of pupils 
good, as heretofore. Important ad- 
ditions have been made; especially 
noticeable is that of the Nathaniel 
Gray Hall of Science, costing twenty- 
eight thousand dollars. The first 


-ten thousand of this was left by 
Nathaniel Gray, the rest has been 


given by various friends of the insti- 
tution. The building is pronounced 
by good judges to be one of the best 
for scientific purposes. Improve- 
ments are quietly and constantly be- 
ing made, and the place grows more 
beautiful every year. Commence- 
ment exercises were of unusual in- 
terest; Mrs: Mills presented the di- 
plomas, as she should do. There is 
a quiet and satisfactory growth in 
the College Department. and all de- 
partments have been very satisfac- 
tory. At the annual meeting, Rev. 


‘William Scudder, Jr., was added to 


the Board of Trustees, and also Ex- 
Governor Perkins. Dr. Chapman was 
re-appointed pastor of the College 
church. There have been about fifty- 
six additions to the college church 
since Dr. Chapman became its pas- 
tor. While the school is not denomina- 
tional, it is eminently Christian in 
character. | 


_ The paradise for traveling agents 
is said to have been discovered at 
Bremen, Me.,where one of the craft says 
the people invited him to stay to din- 
ner or supper, helped him along on 
his way, showed him their flower gar- 
dens, and bought his goods almost 
faster than he could supply them, 
even stopping him in the road co 
make purchases, and inviting him to 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The’ pastor of the First church in 
this city has prepared a Confession of 
Faith to be used in the reception of 
children into the church. Itisacon- 
fession in the form of a consecration, 
and is printed on a neat leaflet and 
given to each child to sign and 
keep for future reference. As very 
many children are being admitted to 
the church now, it is wise to give es- 
pecial attention to the form of ad- 
mission; and while we do not suppose 
that Dr. Hutchins sets this forth as 
the final expression of the church or 
his own thought with reference to 
this matter, the confession is so sim- 
ple and excellent in itself that we 
give it entire for the benefit of those 
who may be thinking on this subject: 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


(pastor) 
Dear Children: The Church is a Fold, not 


only for the Sheep, but also for the Lambs, 
You are here to tell out your loye for the Good 
Shepherd, Who laid down His life, not only 
for His Sheep, tut also for His Lambs. 


(children repeat after pastor.) 
I come to Him 

Who was once Himself a little child, 

Who took littie children in His arms, 
laid his hands upon them and blessed 
them. 

Who said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


I give to Him 
My Heart to be His Temple, 
My Eyes to read His Word, 
My Lips to speak His Praise, 
My Hands to work for Him, 
My Feet to follow Him. 
I know that I am sorry for my sins, and am 
sure that He has forgiven them. 


I will try always 
To honor my Church, 
To obey my Parents, 
To speak the Truth, 
To be kind to every one, 
To be cruel to no creature, 
To love my Country, 
To stand up for the Right. 


I will try 
To be helpful in my home, 
To be faithful in my school. 


I will pray 
For my Church, 
For my Pastor, ue 
For my Sunday-school Superintendent and 
‘Teacher. 


I will try 
To say such words as Christ would say, 
To read such books as Christ would read, 
To do such things as Christ would do, 
To think such thoughts as Christ would 
think. 3 


These promises I make in the presence of 
God, of His Angels and of men. Remember- 
ing how young and weak [ am, and how many 
temptations will come to me, I ask the prayers 
and help of all good men and women. 


A movement against the social evil 
in this city is just now claiming the 
attention of all good people. The 
City Council was moved to take up 
the work of enforcing the law by a 
self-constituted committee, led by one 
of our leading pastors, which set be- 
fore it the terrible state of this evil 
in our midst and prayed that action 
be taken at once. On Tuesday, a 
committee of ladies and gentlemen 
representing the Christian women of 
this city and the churches, called on 
the Police Commissioners and asked 
that an order be issued to suppress 
these houses in every part of the 
city. The Commissioners were dis- 
posed to close the so-called “cribs” 
on Alameda street, because they were 
on the railroad and an eye-sore to 
visitors coming into the city; but 
they did not believe that anything 
more could be done. The commit- 
tee asked that the order include all 
places in the city; but requested that 
it should not take effect before the 
first of July, so as to give time for the 
ladies to visit all these places and in- 
vite the inmates to leave their lives 
of sin and offer them protection and 
help to a better life. In deference to 
the wishes of the committee, the Com- 
missioners issued this order, and 
thus the movement is inaugurated. 
It was brought out in the discussion 
that there are in Los Angeles nearly 
600 places where women live for 
immoral purposes, and a list has 
been made by one of the city officers 
of over 200 places which are recog- 
nized as the homes of fallen women. 
One of the terrible things about the 
vice in this city is the openness of it, 
and the number of boys affected by 
it. Itis not an uncommon thing to 
see very small boys talking to these 
women in the open light of day, and 
these boys, soon lost to all sense of 
shame, and rendered unfit to become 
true husbands and fathers, must 
eventually go to swell the already 
large army of vagabonds and crimi- 
nals.. And in addition to this, it is 
stated on good authority that, in this 
city, more than one hundred girls are 
led astray every year and go to re- 
eruit the ranks of lost women. Their 
fall begins at low dances and other 
places, where boys and girls meet in 
the evening in promiscuous gather- 
ings. Parents who allow their girls 
to go out of an evening to dances, 
“‘merry-go-rounds,” and such places, 
where boys and girls are brought 
familiarly together, without proper 
restraints, are running a fearful risk, 
the results of which may be terrible 
in the extreme. 

A gentleman told the writer that 
at a “merry-go-round ” in this city 
there were boys and girls from Chris- 
tian families mingling promiscuously 
with prostitutes, and that the lan- 
guage constantly heard was of the 
lowest character. We write this for 
Christian parents and all mothers, 
and we plead with them to look after 
their girls and boys and to know 
where they spend their evenings; and 


we also call their attention to the 
fact that an amusement, innocent 
enough in itself, may become exceed- 
ingly corrupting because of its as- 
sociations, and that it is never safe 
for young girls to mingle familiarly 
in a gathering which from its nature 
is open to all who desire to come. 
While boys and girls should not be 
treated as babes, they should not be 
exposed to dangers which their inex- 
rience prevents them from seeing, 
and it should be impressed upon them 
that while they should always be 
kind to strangers and passing ac- 
quaintances, no true lady, or gentle- 
man, or Christian, will have familiar 
intercourse with one, especially of 
the opposite sex, whose character 1s 
not known, or, if known, not approv- 
ed in good society. We believe that, 
in general, parents pay too little at- 
tention to: the amusements of their 
children, and do not provide as they 
should pure and innocent recreations 
for them. Give the ‘devil*the con- 
trol of the children’s amusements, 
and they will soon be his. 
With reference to the movement 
above mentioned, the Times has the 
following: “The plan of the cam- 
paign against the social evil is to 
supplement the rigors of the law 
with moral suasion, and to offer these 
abandoned women whom the law is 
driving about a chance to escape 
from their environment—a refuge in 
some asylum where they may be cared 
for until they are able to go out into 
reputable avenues of life and provide 
for themselves in an honest way. 
This is practical Christianity, and, 
if followed up consistently and with 
sufficient means to do what is prom- 
ised, it may result in minimizing the 
social evil and saving many wretched 
women, who would be glad to aban- 
don their present mode of life. If 
any practical and substantial good is 
to come from the crusade, it must 
come through this moral suasion 
branch of it.” 

This work is just begun. Those 
familiar with such work know that 
if any permanent good is accomplish- 
ed the movement must not be spora- 
dic nor temporary, but must include 
other allied evils, and be carried for- 
ward with watchfulness and patience 
through a long periodof time. Such 
evils strike root down deep into so- 
ciety, fastening upon the soil beneath, 


and are like weeds in the garden, |. 


which, though apparently destroyed 
to-day, will spring up to-morrow, and, 
if left alone, soon make the place as 
foul as before. “A strong pull, a 
long pull, and a pull all together,” 
only will insure success. 

The East Los Angeles church, Rev. 
D. Lloyd Jenkins, pastor, received 
thirty into membership last Sunday, 
three by letter, and the church is in 
a hopeful condition. The former 
pastor, who drew off so large a num- 
ber from this church to start the 
People’s church, has almost entirely 
abandoned this part of the city for 
work in a more central location; and 
while the old church has suffered 
seriously, it is recovering itself, and 
with the blessing of him who said : 
“I know thy works, and thy tribula- 
tion,” may look forward to an era of 
prosperity. It was providential that 
the right men camé to take up this 
work at the right time. Dr. Jenkins 
is doing a noble work in a quiet and 
unostentatious way . 

Park church of this city received 
twenty members last Sunday, more 
than one-half of whom were on con- 
fession of faith. Thus the churches 
continue to gather the fruits of the 
Mills meetings long after his de- 
parture to other fields. 

BETHLEHEM. 

Los ANGELEs, June 23, 1892. 


PACIFIC GROVE. 


Our Mayflower church at Pacific 
Grove held services in its new, tem- 
porary room last Sunday. It wasa 
memorable day in the history of the 
church, and will be long remembered 
by us who took part in its worship. 
Our friends came to view the beauti- 
ful outline of brick foundations and 
floor timbers with warm expressions 
of interest. Then they passed into 
the temporary building to enjoy, not 
a dedicatory service—that is to come 
—but a blessed, devotional celebra- 
tion of -the Lord’s Supper, and a 
happily suited sermon by Rev. F. B. 
Pullan. It was such a demonstra- 
tion as we should like to have every 
Sunday. People remained standing 
during the sermon, for, although the 
room was packed with chairs, all 
were taken. A few were compelled 
to go away. The mural decorations 
were tasteful; the different pieces 
about the altar—a ladder, harp, cross 
and lyre—pleasing indeed. Rev. H. 
H. Rice of Oakland assisted at the 
communion service. Mrs. Pullan 
also sang for us, “Not a Sparrow 
Falleth.” We organized our Sab- 
bath-school in the morning, with fifty 
present; a Bible class of twelve. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Rev. H. 
H. Cole gave a gospel chalk talk, with 
colored crayons and blackboard. A 
Bible drawn inside a heart illustrated 
the best thing in the world, in the 
best place, for the best purpose. 
General interest was awakened, and a 
text fixed permanently in our minds. 
The house was full again at night. 
Rev. H. E. Jewett preached—“«Thou 
Shalt Catch Men.” May we be a 
church of fishers for Him! -We were 


very grateful for the appropriate 
sermon. The presence of the preach- 


them ! 


foreign missions. 


E. R. G. 


ers mentioned, during their entire 
stay, has been a delightful inspira- 
tion to us, and they have been real 
helpers and friends to us. We thank 
They will bespeak praises for 
Pacific Grove, as the place for a re- 
freshing vacation, and we shall hope 
to enjoy their presence again, with 
that of others. We shall now under- 
take ihe serious life of a fully equip- 
ped church. We are glad to have be- 
gun with a proper missionary spirit. 
Our collection Sunday night was for 
The. collections 
morning and evening, without special 
exertion, were twenty-eight dollars. 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Many a poor sufferer who submits to the 
surgeon's knife, in consequence of malignant 
sores and scrofulous swellings, might -be cured, 
without an operation, by taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 
pariilla. This remedy ex 
the impurities by which disease is generated. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


ket street, corner Polk. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco 
second-class matter $3 


ls from the blood all 


Dizziness. Take Beecham’s 


San Francisco Savings Union, 532 Califor- 
nia street, corner Webb. Branch, 1700 Mar- 
For the half-year 
ending with June 30, 1892, a dividend has 
been declared at the rate of five and one-fifth 
per cent. per annum on term deposits, and 
four and one-third per cent. per annum on or- 


dinary deposits, free of taxes, payable on ang 
after Friday, July 1, 1892. 
6—22—a2t | LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


AC 
on the Coast, and new residing at Cloverdale, 
respectfully solicits the patronage of any who, 
for health or rest, at this time of the year de- 
sire a change, Pleasant rooms and good board 
at reasonable rates. Inquire at THE Pactiric 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flowe, 
an! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar. 
ket St. New Hats, new Ribbonsand Flowers. 
Low prices, 


tional minister, for years living 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers_ 
and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., - FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


GRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the stal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnham, Manager 


TUNOTION CAFD. 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 

Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 

lies. Our cooking is done by first class 

Our is clean, 

our service is ste 

and oysters served. 
1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St., 
C. M. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


PERIODICALS -- 


«#2080608 


- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies 


SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F, 


GEM 


STEEL WIND MILL, 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. TRULY A GEM, AND 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
. bility and simplicity. 
is sold on its merits. 
geared back three to one—the wheel making three revolutions to one 
stroke of pump—making them run in the light The 
mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 
Wind Mills is warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will be paid both 
ways, and money refunded. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


It combines beauty, strength, dura- 
Governs itself perfectly, is — erected, 
In fact, it is the best mill on earth. They are 


est wind or breeze. 
Each one of our Gem 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
WOODIN & LITTLE, 


312 Market Street, - 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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BRIGADE 


SUPPLIES. 


UNIFORMS, CHEVRONS, CORDS, WREATHS, 
CAPS, STRIPES & SHOULDER STRAPS. 


(0@F™ Special inducements to churches who purpose 
organizing Companies. 


ee 


Th oe 


Boys’ Clothier. 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST. 


(cor. Commercial), 
San Francisco. 


HOFFMAN 


Tt. W. STOBBIDGE, Jr., Chief Clerk. 


Readers of THe PAciric will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


Los Angeles. 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
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STOBRIDGE, Preprictor. 
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